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SOMETHING NEW FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING, A New Latin Series! 


A New Latin Grammar. A New Latin Reader, | 


A New Edition of 
Caesar’s Gallic War. 


ear, im advance, 


Price. { g°.5° aren oa 


gle copics, 
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ANIMALS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME. 


By Mrs. SANBORN TENNEY, 


In Six Volumes. 

















Sold Separately. 
The Grammar embodies the latest results of German scholarship 


in this grade. But the necessities of the class-room have been kept 
steadily in view in the preparation of the book. Teachers will 
find it gives, for example, a new and satisfactory treatment of that 
difficult subject, the Subjunctive Mood. 

The Reader has been carefully prepared for beginners in reading 
Latin. 

The text of the Gallic War has been corrected in accordance with 
the latest editions of the manuscripts. In both the Reader and the 
Caesar the grammatical references are so numerous as to satisfy any 
demand for thorough work in syntax. 





There is nothing in which children are naturally more interested than they are in ANIMALS, 

and there are no other objects that can be used to greater advantage than these in their instruction. 

These stories and pictures of animals have been prepared for the little folks, with the aim to in- 

struct, as well as to interest and amuse them, and we believe they will be found most admirably 
adapted to use as supplementary readers in the school, and for home reading. 


There are Six Books in the Series, Each one Complete in Itself. 


The first book contains pictures and stories of Quadrupeds; the second book, pictures and 
stories of Birds; the third, of Reptiles and Fishes; the fourth, of Bees, Butterflies, 
and other Insects, and of Crustaceans and Worms; the fifth, of Shells and 
the Animals that Live in Them; and the sixth, of Sea-Cucumbers, Sea- 
Urchins, Star-Fishes, Jelly-Fishes, Sea-Anemones and Corals, 


The Six Books contain over 600 [lnstrations which are Troe to Nature. 


Either or all of the above books will be sent for examination, carriage paid, upon receipt of price. 
30 cents, NET, for each volume. 


Catalogues sent free to any applicant. 


LEE and SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


ts Terms for introduction and exchange will be sent on 
application. 


K. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
17 and 19 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA. 
N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 75 Hawley Street, Boston. 























JUST PUBLISHED: 


Cooley’s Guide to Elementary Chemistry for Beginners. 


By LEROY C,. COOLEY, Ph.D., Professor of Natural Science in Vassar College. ' 
i2mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 275 Pages. 
Each experiment is followed by a clear and orderly statement of the facts or principles involved. The simplest apparatus which will yield scientific results is used ; and the illustrations 


a frm photographs of materials in actuals IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 & 755 Broadway, New York. 


Specimen copy for examination, 72 cents. 
MAURY'S NEW GEOGRAPHIEN So te lk ae VS ne com pee i 


: > _ The Clarendon Dictionary. 
ol ye edly meg he an a ag cnt et pga HAND BROWNE, of the Johns Hopkins University, and S. 8. all who begin Latin, intending to make it a thorough and profitable 
and Revised Manual, $1.28. Both books sent to teachers. for ex- | HALDEMAN, of the University of Pennsylvavia, is one of the hand- study. Price, 75 cents. 
amination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.50. | 

Maury’s New Physical Geography for students in Natural 
Science, a work without a peer, sent on receipt of $1.20. 

Maury’s Wall Maps. Eight in set (the very best), $10.00. 


te List of other valuable School Books sent on application. 
ke Books mailed on receipt of price. 














iest and most trustworthy works ever published for spelling and 
pronunciation. Price, 45 cents. 


Carter’s General History is very convenient, and is admirably 
arranged for class use or for reference. Price, $1.00. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Venuable’s Easy Algebra. For beginners in algebra, and for all who 
do not Intend to take more than a common school course, this book 
is just what is wanted. Price, 60 cents. 














1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4. Are of American manufacture. _ 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 





















TEACHERS, ATTENTION! ANOTHER GOOD BOOK! 


A NEW AND THOROUGHLY INSTRUCTIVE BOOK IS 


Contributions to the Science of Education. 


By PROF. W. H. PAYNE, A.M., 
Professor of the Science and Art of Teaching in the University of Michigan. 
. . 








A book by a practical teacher, which should be read and studied by every teacher in the land. 

This book is full of suggestions and stimulus to teachers; and on others who think, it will have the effect cf a new and 
brilliant lamp put into a dark room; for a book on education equal to it, so philosophical and so practical, has not yet appeared. 
Prof. Payne has done for the reading, thinking public, especially, a great favor. 


Sent to’ any part of the United States on receipt of $1.25. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
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W. H. WALMSLEY & C2, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 


Mention this paper. 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
te MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. £1 
Catalogue on application. 
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BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


538 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufacturers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Colleges and Schools. 
Illustrated Pr'ced Catalogues furnished on application. 


SOLAR CAMERA 











NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


CHEAP: 
‘ALVwaaAoOOYV 


SIMPLE, 
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FOR ELEMENTABRY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Send for circulars and special information to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 
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FOR ALL. a@ week and ex 
d. uke, 900 2 week A 





Jas, W. Queen & Co 


924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, 


Makers and Importers of 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 


Mention Journal.] And Laboratory Supplies, 





SOLID 
ROLLED 


we send a brand new catalozue of splendid jewellery. 





n exceedingly handsome 


WEDDING RING. FP, S35 tents. 


GOLD RINGS. 


stores. We warrant each and all of the following goods to be 18k. Selid rolled Geld. 


J. Lynn & Co., 769 Broadway, New York, give grander value than any firm in America. 


JHASED RING, This isffhis ring has two prettyiGOOD LUCK RING. 


nd costly ring. Sample, by| 


To introduce our fine jewellery to new cus- 
tomers, we will send the following gouds at 
the spect prices quoted, which are about one- 
fourth the regular price charged in jewellery 
With each ring 
Please give us a trial order, and we will prove that 





FRIENDSHIP RING 


“hands clasping each othe 
in friendship. Sample, b 
rnail, 10 cents. 


We send a sumple of this 
ew Horseshoe Ring, 
mblem of good luck 





This grand ring bas been 
sold in retail jewellery 
stores for twe dollars. 
It is a magnificent ring, 
and grand value, and the 
equa! of filled rings fre- 
uently sold for two and 
three dollars. We send 
a sample of this ring, by 
mail, for 20 cents. 








SLEEVE BUTTONS. 


hese buttons are gol 


ese 





ylated, and have real stones, 
iger eyes, gold stones, etc, 
5 uttons have Lever 
Shanks. They are worth a 


nd prosperity, to any 
person, for 12 cents. 








MISSES’ RING, 
This solid rolled gol 
ring is worth one dollar 


HEART RING, This 
favorite and beautiful 
eepsake ring sent, by 


We send «sample, by mail 
s ail, for TEN Cents. 


or TEN CENTS, 


TRIPLE GOLD PLATED 
LEVER COLLAR BUTTONS. 
These fine gold-plated lever back 
buttons have been sold for twenty-five 

























AND RING. Sam-ffollar a pair. We send a 
sample pair for 20 cent cents each. At the prices we charge. 
ple by mail, 15 cents. pa 20 Se Wwe almost jive them away: , 
ample, by mail.........+: cents. 
mo! devine RH MANHATTAN Four, by mail......... 10 cents, 
til it joins; this gives the Separabl 
size of ring you wea Collar But- 
then pin this pieceof ton he 
per to your letter. real stone 
the rings and jeweller top of this 
advertised above will button can 
be taken 0 his is i _ i s. 
t . ' 
— Fy ty in elegant gold-plated pin, eet, 
wink. Sam4worth fifty cents at least. 
1, for TEN CENTS, 


le by mail,gWe send a sample by mai 


co. 69 B 5 Thr age A lady or gentleman agent wanted in each town 
O., re ady 0 " 
New or vba fe a rted, for 25 cents. ” ag ae EYN N & CO., 709 Broadway, New Fava 
























IS THE BEST 
MACHINE IN USE 


AGENTS. 


THE SCHOOL SUPPLY & 
36 Bond Street, 

J. B. Lippincott & C 
717 Market 





The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


G. 8S. PERRY, 73 Fulton St. 


P 


Co,, 
St., Philadelphia. 


Sharpens both 
Lead and Slate Pencils, 


Manufactured by 
GOULD & COOK, 
Leominster, Mass. 
Send for Circular. 


i 
, Boston. 
uBR. Co., 
New York. 








A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
Manufacturers of | 
THE CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH ” | 
“PARAGON” 
School Desks. 


OVER ONE MILLION IN USE. 


The ONLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. 


686 Breadway, New Werk, 
60(1 Washington St., Beston. 

















{ AH ANDREWS & CO. } 


, Gen’! School Furnishers, 


Largest Manufacturers in 
the United States of 


GLOBES, 
TELLURBIANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACK BOARDS, 
DUSTLESS CRAYONS, 
and ERASERS, 
CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
BLOCKS, etc. 
Improved School Apparatus 
for every department. 
Send for descriptive circulars 


S1i5 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
195 Wabash Ave., UChicage. 








Large new Catalogue 
just issued. 


J. & H. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


191 Greenwich 81. 
and 95 John St., 
NEW YORK. 


BERGE 





E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 


Catalegue of Ph 
Catalogue of C ical Apparatus. 


Catalogue of Telesce 
Catalogue of Anatomical Modeis. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. 
I Eustruments for High Schools and Colieges. 


» 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


seo * UES 
TEST INSTRUMENTS 
SEND AND LANTERNS 
ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 








MEDICAL 
MINUTES, 


An explicit treatise on 
4 Nervous Debility, etc., with 
4 colored engravings, 112 


pages. 
Tice 25 cents by mail, to 

oe, SEerese, from e 
i author. 


Dr. ©. J. LEWIS, 
129 Friendship Street, 
Providence, R. I. 


PERRY & C2 


CR 
ee 
Musical, farccounding, 8 nd highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


West TROY, NY. | ushedis 


lished 1826. 
Descriptions and prices on application. 








PIANOS, 


ESTIVY “creans, 


Decker Bros. Pianos, 


159 Tremont Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Assorted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures ip 
brightdesigns. 10c, Gum CARD Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


STEEL 
PENS 














Sample Card containing the § 
leading styles, sent, post-pal 
on receipt of return tage, 2 
cents. Ask for Card No, 7. 


Ivison, Bianeman, Tarcon, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 1753 B’way, N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
WARUINTED. “Golshomea seat Pree 

VANDUZEN amet o 


IF you wish to try the 











Jose 











Work 


x ree. 
. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, 586 | 
















AND HIS OTHER STYLES 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS 


Liver Complaint 


Is more surely and speedily cured by the 
use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, than by any 
other remedy. **I was a great sufferer 
from liver troubles, and never found any- 
thing that gave me permanent relief until 
I began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, about 
two years ago. A few bottles of this med- 
icine produced a radical cure.—Wm. FE, 
Baker, 155 W. Brookline st., Boston, Mass. 


A Remarkable Cure. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has cured me of as 
bad a case of Abscess of the Liver as any 
human being could be afflicted with and 
live. I was confined to the house for two 
years, and, for the last three months of 
that time, was unable to leave my bed. 
Four physicians treated me without giy- 
ing relief, and, in fact, nothing helped me, 
until I tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. After 
using a quarter of a bottle of this medi- 
cine I began to feel better, and every 
additional dose seemed to bring new 
health and strength. I used three bottles, 
and am now able to attend to my business. 
I walk to town —one mile distant — and 
return, without difficulty. Avyer’s Sarsa- 
parilla has accomplished all this for me. 
— W.S. Miner, Carson City, Mich. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


prsmeses by Dr. J.C, syed Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 








Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED Sie sises2.fxattaen 


history of the first two years of the War for the Un- 
ion, with letters to his young wife from the battle- 
fields; statements and documents that will dispel all 
prejudice, 1 vol.. finely illustrated. W. H. Tuomp- 
sON & Co., 32 Hawley St., Boston. 





AGENTS WANTED 


Forthe NEw Picroria, 
BIOGRAPHY—Now y: 


2 EVERY-DAY LIF 
ABRAHAM 


LINGOL 


An Illustrated Biography of 
the Great American Presi- 
dent, from an entirely New 
Standpoint, written by 

Li) KNEW HIM, 
Address for liberal terms,éo 
MASON & FOWLER, 

36 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


















BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


her last and qoveing life pest, brim Su of, Geetiing Sater. 
. od an 08. right, pure. good, full o 
Mau ter and teks.” it sells at sight to all, To it is added 


the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, Hs Rev. LYMAN Ab- 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted en and Women. $100 
to 8200 a month made. oF 


ance no hindrance as we 
tive Ertra Terms and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
»4. D. WORTHINGTON & CO. 


UIZZISM, 


AND ITS KEY. 


By A. P. Southwick. 


Something New for Every Day. 
600 Interesting Queries and Answers. 
Capital Companion for the Home Circle. 
A Valuable Aid in Teac h in 
Quick Answers to Puzzling Questions. 
Ready Help over Hard Places. 
A Well Full of Sweet Waters. 











Such are some of the good words spoken of this 
popular work from the pen of Prof. A. P. SouTHWICK. 


It contains an explanation of the origin of a thou- 
sand-and-one common sayings and familiar quota- 
tions. Itis filled to repletion with interesting “ mat- 
ter” in History, Literature, Geography, Science, and 
Biography. 


Teachers will find it one of the most valuable of 
Daily Helps in the school-room. Here are a few 
sample-queries : 

Origin of the term Yankee ? Where is the River of 
Ink ? Who Was Blue Beard ? Who were the Seven 
Sleepers ? What Ruler began his Reign by having 
Ninteen of his Brothers Strangled ? What were the 
nine decisive Battlefields of the World ? What is the 
Story of the Kilkenny Cats ? Who Were the Wise 
Men of Gotham? What Insects are Injurious to 
Books, and whatis the rg | ? How was the Par- 
thenian destroyed ? Who first used the expression, 
“ The Three R’s” ? When were the Stars and Stripes 
adopted ? 





234 pages. 12mo. With Index. Price, $1.00. Sent 


post-paid, on receipt of price. 





Tasoussous THe WORLD. St 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3:Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Journal of Education. 





A WEEELY JOURNAL, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 








CLUB RATES, For Onze YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEAOHER.........sseeeees $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and EDUOATION...........secesecsseeseecees 4.75| of music alone, which is almost exclusively a girl’s extra, 
AMERIOAN TEAOHER Gnd EDUCATION... ...scccccccccccessecseeseecees 3.25 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 











[Written for THE JOURNAL.) 
GOD'S AGES ROLL ALONG. 


BY F. HUNTINGTON RUNNELLS. 





Here in the broad fields of the busy West, 
A generous harvest waits the tireless hand ; 
With peaceful trust the golden days are blest, 
And sweet, unbroken rest the nights command ; 
Amid brave toil, and hope, and triumph strong, 
God's ages roll along. 


In other lands, the calm reflex of heaven 
Is rent ofttimes from cloud and clash of wars, 
To seething strife humanity is given, 
Till pitying earth the ebbying life-tide draws. 
Yet, who can doubt ? serene above the Wrong 
God’s ages roll along! 


Whether the glad earth blossom, teem with fruit, 
Or her fond bosom bear the load of death ; 
Whether the soul in dark distrust be mute, 
Or from its woe give forth immortal breath ; 
Whether defeat or victor’s joyful song, 
God's ages roll along! 
Sanbornton, N. H. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 


Boston is the most English of American cities, as 
New York is the most Frenchy.—Z. M. Bacon. 





Epucation may be defined as character-building, and 
by character I mean not simply those virtues which per 
tain to the moral development of man. By character I 
include physical conditions, mental powers, and religious 
qualities. —Z. H. Cook, Potsdam, N.Y. 


Sucu a liberal education as will fit the man in due time 
to grapple most effectually with any specialty, consists 
more in training than in acquisition. The man that is 
thoroughly master of his own powers will master any 
sphere or theme to which he is called.—Prest. Bartlett 
(Dartmouth Coll.), in “The Forum.” 


A puprL required to spell volcano, having studied the 
word with its associated ideas, wrote, in a recent test, 
“The crater of the extinct voleano was full of ice, and 
from it an immense glacier extended down the valley.” 
The word fairies appeared in the following sentence: 
“The queen, with her magic wand, caused fairies to come 
forth from huge paper flowers.” Every illustrated sen- 
tence should be subjected to searching tests before being 
accepted. Is the thought it contains worth expressing, 
and is it expressed in good English that cannot be easily 
improved? The suggestive example, “ Longfellow is the 
author of Evangeline,” illustrates attribute complement as 
well as the empty sentence, “This is a pencil.” If such 
tests were kept in mind, twenty children would not be 
permitted to give consecutively the monotonous examples, 
“T see a eat,” “I see a dog,” “I have a book.” —G. A. 
Littlefield, Newport, R. I. 


OvERWORKED ScHoLars.—It seems, according to a 
writer in the Chicago Times, that some recent statistics 
have been taken on this subject, and this time by a presi- 
dent of one of our colleges. His evidence was collected 
by sending circulars to one hundred and fifty teachers and 
physicians of observation and experience, asking for their 
opinion on the matter in question. The almost unanimous 
answer was that the school-room work ordinarily allotted 


a_i — —— ———— 


unanimity was broken, however, by five. The alarm, 
therefore, concerning over-study as an imminent danger 
may be set aside, and yet there is some caution worthy of 
being instituted. For this evidence brings out the fact 
that very many of the pupils in our publie schools were 
injured by the branches pursued out of school, by inju- 
dicious home-training, ete. With the girls, who are pupils, 
and who are also in the social current, or touched by it, 
the pressure is somewhat greater. Whether, other things 
being equal, they are able to bear the same tug and strain 
that boys can undergo, was not inquired into; but the fact 
was elicited that they really doundergo more. The study 


entails additional mental activity, together with two hours’ 
time besides, given up to dreary and monotonous practice. 
School-girls, also, are often out at evening parties, and 
when at home they are often shut up in the parlor to 
receive calls. While they are whitening themselves with 
a sedentary pallor by attending to these exactions, their 
masculine schoolmates are out in the fields and jumping 
over fences, or playing ball, or doing something of an 
athletic or open-air nature. It may not be quite as moral 
to climb trees and rob birds’ nests, or to do a thousand 
things of the horse-play nature that boys will do, as it is 
to sit in the house and be a lady ; but it is, without doubt, 
immensely more healthy.— The Hour. 








TEACHING OF NUMBER. 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Supt. of Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


In olden times mailed knights, when clad in armor, 
were so weighted down that when thrown to the ground 
they were as helpless as turtles turned on their backs on a 
level floor. This “turtle work” is what is the matter 
with much of the arithmetical teaching in the schools of 


the present time. : 
The little child of six or seven summers can stand flat- 


footed and jump three or four feet, yet he must walk, as 
it were, with his feet tied together, and wear a narrow 
sack-slip, lest he break away from thumbs, pegs, pictures, 
and learn how to handle numbers. Instead of thinking 
and telling numbers, he must do numbers. Bosh ! 

Did you ever teach a little three or four-year-old to 
count? Did you ever teach arithmetic to little children ? 
Did you ever teach them how to translate their word-lan- 
guage into arithmetical characters, and note the length of 
time it required for them to make the transition? Did 
you then put them to their best working licks, and observe 
how much they could do without injury to themselves ? 
Have you looked closely into the number-work so sharply 
outlined in school reports and little arithmetics for the 
sole use and benefit of little children during their first, 
second, and third years in school,—have you? How did 
it impress you? Honest Indian,—and no dodging ? 
Have you meandered over the arithmetical charts, as a 
second course in this mental bill of fare? How did you 
relish the aroma thereof? Were you a youngster again, 
would you like to be stall-fed on it as a regular figured 
diet, daily, for half your school-boy life? Does not the 
very thought suggest woods, butterflies, fishing, swimming, 
and fighting “bumble-bees” in the clover fields? Is it 
not bitterer than “ Rue-tea ” ? 

Again, have you examined a score or more of primary 
arithmetics recently issued, and then wondered if it would 
require thirty months of childhood to absorb the contents 
of anyone? Did the result of the examination leave an 
impression upon your mind that it was a very little work 
long drawn out? I know that nearly all these books are 
real pretty books, elegantly illustrated, beautifully printed, 
large type, but a delusion and a snare inside. The 
authors are not to blame. They made the books under a 
misapprehension of the child’s ability,—a misapprehension 
of educational teaching, which assumes a thorough ac- 
quaintance of the child on paper instead of the real child 





was not detrimental to the health of the pupils. The 





Let us press 
| how lon 


the question still nearer home. * Teacher, 
j how long did it take yoy to learn to count from one to 
jten’ From ten to a hundred? From a hundred toa 
thousand? Speak out in meeting! You will not be hurt. 
How many months and years did it take for you to learn 
the figures from 0 to9? Tell me truly,—did these stu- 
pendous efforts knock all your brains into a lump, from 
which recovery now is doubtful? Do you remember the 
minute,—yea, even the very instant,—when it flashed 
across your mind,—the difference between the spoken 
word “ten” and the written word “ten” and the “10”? 
Didn’t you know this long before it was told to you? 
Philosophers have sopped with Socrates, ripped with 
Euripides, cantered with Themistocles ; but when it comes 
to a little child’s dying with Arabides,—slow, tortuous 
poisoning,—it is really too much for humanity to endure! 
Are our little children little fools? Is there not a pre- 
sumption on the other side? Have we not about reached 
the extreme limit of all this hampering and doing and 
coddling business? Is it not foolishness in teaching when 
children are set to doing over and over again what they 


already know and have known ere they darkened a 
school-house door ? 











THE CHARACTER OF ACADEMIC WORK 
IN NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


BY CHARLES DE GARMO, PH. D. 


The question whether academic work in normal schools 
should be suffered as a temporary expedient, or retained 
as a necessity, is as old as the normal school itself. The 
solution of the problem has been retarded, on the one 
side by normal conceptions as to what is truly professional 
work in normal schools ; and upon the other by the illog- 
ical position in which those normal schools stand whose 
academic work conforms closely to the model of the or- 
dinary high school. If the normal school does academic 
work not greatly differing from that of good high schools, 
what logical objection is there, as an ideal state of things, 
in remanding this part of the normal school activity to 
the high school? Not the slightest. 

Perhaps the majority of educators not immediately in- 
terested in keeping up the present system look upon it 
as merely tentative,—as a logical absurdity which must, 
for the present, be suffered because the number of well- 
trained high-school scholars who would offer themselves 
for professional training in the normal schools would not 
be sufficient to justify the continuance of the schools 
themselves, to say nothing of meeting the educational 
needs of the country. Others, notably in New York, 
rating nothing as professional work which imparts knowl- 
edge of school studies, condemn all academic teaching in 
normal schools and would abolish it entirely. 
Normal-school men generally claim that they are doing 
more than mere high school, academic work, that they 
are teaching the subjects of the curriculum as they ought 
to be taught in the public schools, and that in this way 
their work has a decidedly professional character. Many 
go so far as to say, our teaching is so truly professional in 
character that we need no training schools. 

But, making due allowance for good intentions, and 
also for really fruitful efforts in this direction, the wide- 
spread feeling over the country, and especially among 
able school-men, that the present activity of the nor- 
mal school is one which must be suffered as a tem- 
porary expedient, must be taken as @ priori proof, that in 
spite of all protestations to the contrary, the well-taught 


academic department of an average normal school does 
differ greatly from an equally well-taught high school. 


If, then, the pedagogical character of the academic 


work of normal schools is the index to its logical right to 
exist, it is certainly the duty of those having this matter 
in charge to examine into the possibility of making this 
kind of instruction more truly professional in character. 





himself. 














The first point to which attention is called ig the tend- 
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ency in most normal schools to confine the academic 
work to a single grade,—that of the high school. If read- 
ing, geography, history, arithmetic, etc., are taught merely 
with reference to the stage of mental development in 
which the normal school student is found,—an enormous 
gap is left. In those schools having practice schools, the 
whole task of adapting this instruction to all the primary, 
intermediate, and grammar grades is thrown upon the 
training department. This department is, from necessary 
limitations of time, inadequate to the task. 

For instance, in the Illinois State Normal School the 
training department can meet the normal student at only 
four points during the whole school course. Since each 
pupil-teacher at most teaches but four different classes for 
a term of three months each, this gives him practice in a 
third of one year’s work in four different branches. The 
number of classes can of course be multiplied at the ex- 
pense of the time, but this is no real help. If, however, 
there are six common-school studies which must be taught 
through, say, six grades, there are at least thirty-six 
adaptations of the high-school instruction to be made by 
the student when he goes into an ungraded school 
Where there is no training department the case is so 
much the worse, for each must adapt his work as best he 
can; so that, unless there has been instruction along this 
line in the classes themselves, the most inconsequent re- 
sults may be expected when the student attempts, unaided 
to suit his work to the various grades of the school. 

It should be the aim of each teacher in a normal school 
to present the work of his department as an organic whole, 
reaching overall grades in which it is to be taught. Only 
when this is done can the training department attain its 
highest usefulness. Only in this case does this depart- 
ment cease to be burdened with a labor too great for its 
accomplishment ; only under this condition can it best 
furnish the student the only lacking element of a good 
preparation ; viz., the opportunity to familarize himself 
with the practice of actual teaching. 

Just how the teacher should present his subject as an 
organized whole, each step presupposing the former and 
implying the following ; how the relation which each part 
bears to the whole and to the other parts shall be taught, 
must depend largely upon circumstances and upon the 
character of the subject. In mathematics it would not be 
difficult to do, for the subject is organic by nature; but in 
natural science and language the case is much more com- 
plicated. Here no natural order which must be followed 
exists, yet the need for a truly pedagogical treatment is, 
for this very reason, nowhere else so urgent. 

If the training department can be so organized as to make 
it possible, a class of children may, once or twice a week, 
be brought into the normal-school class, and an exercise 
conducted first by the teacher in charge, and later by the 
normal pupils themselves when they understand the con- 
tent and spirit of the work. In this way the whole con- 
tent of a course, say, of language lessons, could be pre- 
sented to a normal class in one or two terms, not as dis- 
connected examples, but as an organic whole. Numer- 
ous other devices for accomplishing the same end can 
doubtless be discovered if the need is ever realized. 

Again, there is a pedagogics of every branch of school 
study from several other points of view. For instance, 
each one has a history, sometimes reaching over many 
centuries, sometimes over a few decades. A considera- 
tion of the rise and development of each branch would 
throw light upon its intelligent teaching in the school. 
Each of these subjects has also a well-marked history in 
reference to its methodology. Suppose each class in a 
normal school, under the leadership of its teacher, thinks 
through all the stages through which any given subject 
has passed, is it not plain that a powerful influence for 
good is brought to bear upon all those who tend toa 
slavish copying of the educational devices they may hap- 
pen to see? 

He who knows all the stages in methods through which 
his subject has passed stands on a height. He is eman- 
cipated in good degree from the narrowness imposed by 
a shallow culture, either in himself or in his teacher. A 
new device in the presentation no longer calls for a crowd 
of cackling devotees, for the learner sees that methods are 
few, while devices are unnumbered. No more liberalizing 
influence could be set at work in this country, either in 
or out of normal schools than a historical study of meth- 


ods, which are, after all, when examined, found to be a 
mere new device, clever or stupid, as the case may be, 
and not new methods involving new principles or new 
combinations of principles. 

Again, each of these school studies should have a pe- 
culiar educational advantage, a true educational function 
of its own. To find out what this is would be a laudable 
endeavor both for the educator and his normal school pu- 
pil. Each subject also bears, or should bear, some rela- 
tion to its fellow-branches, unless each is to go off like an 
erring comet on its own track. 

Some men proceed as if the child’s mind were an edu- 

cational hopper into which anything could be poured in 
any order or quantity, and yet only symmetry and organic 
completeness result. The child’s body indeed comes into 
the world with a predetermined form, not so his mind. 
This will be formed, in large degree, by his education in 
and out of the school-room. What, then, shall be the co- 
ordination of the studies of the school-room? This ques- 
tion must be answered for each grade of school-life be- 
fore we has a true science of education. 
The conclusion of this paper is, then, that academic 
work in normal schools should become more truly peda- 
gogical in character, and the following suggestions are 
made as to what may be done : 

1. Education should not be confined to one grade of 
school work, but should include an organic view of each 
branch in all grades in which it is to be taught. 

2. The history of the rise and development of each 
subject as a factor in education should be taught. 

3. A historical view of the development of the subject 
in regard to methods should be presented, as the best 
safeguard against a mechanical and slavish copying of 
educational devices. 

4. There should be a consideration of the educational 
value and function of each study. 

5. Finally, a careful study of the relation in which 
any given branch stands to the other branches of the cur- 
riculum, at each stage of school life, must be entered into, 
to the end that the knowledge of a child may be an or- 
ganic whole, and not a disjointed multiplicity. 








THAT DULL BOY.* 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


CHAPTER III.—AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


‘* First then a woman will or won’t,—depend on’t: 
If she will do’t, she will; and there’s an end on’t.”’ 
— Aaron Hill. 

In order to appreciate the school for which Dr. Joyce 
wished a teacher, and that we may know the strains of 
blood in the veins of one of our heroes, it is necessary 
that we devote this chapter to some things that may not 
seem important. 
Less than fifty years ago, Judge Bolton was one of the 
leading citizens in Androscoggin county, Maine. Propri- 
etor of the hotel and its more or less secluded bar-room 
attachment, with a large miscellaneous property, promi- 
nent in political affairs, the recipient of moneys for invest- 
ment from many women and children, the holder of mort- 
gages of many straightened neighbors, he was feared and 
obeyed by more men in places high and low than any 
other man in all that region. His word in business was 
as good as his bond, and his credit knew no limit. He 
had his enemies, as such a man always has; but he was 
easily victorious whenever any man met him in political, 
municipal, or financial encounter. 
He had seven sons and two daughters, ruling the older 
ones with an iron hand, requiring work and obedience with 
old-fashioned rigor. The younger daughter and the 
youngest child,—a son,—escaped this rigor. Indulgence 
reigned with them. They were relieved from work and 
allowed to do about as they wished. As fast as the three 
older boys became of age they set up in business for them- 
selves, in a way and with a degree of shrewdness and 
conscienceless zeal which made their combined industry 
and barmonious financial activity, after the training they 
had received, more than a match for the father, who felt 
this rivalry telling unmistakably upon his business inter- 
est, local influence, and political prestige. 

The younger daughter, humored and given social free- 
dom too early, became infatuated with dissipating amuse- 


ments and associations, grew careless of appearances, until 
her name was lightly spoken by the young men who knew 
her best. The gossips scandalized her until it came to the 
ear of the father, who, suspecting nothing wrong in his 
daughter, gloried in her independence, told her it was no- 
body’s business, and directed his attention to abusing the 
“ good-for-nothing ” old women who had nothing to do but 
slander a girl because she was popular. Things were 
growing desperate between him and the families of whom 
he spoke with a directness and vigor that could not long 
go unchallenged. . 
Nick Bolton, the youngest son, had been growing wild 
and reckless, but being a man it had attracted less public 
attention than in the case of his sister. He was hand- 
some, buoyant, had the freedom of his father’s stable, was 
always at leisure, traveled whenever and wherever he 
pleased, went away to boarding-schools, and was by far 
the most socially attractive youth of the group of towns of 
which his home was the centre. It was apparent to the 
worldly-wise that he was demoralizing society, discounting 
the morals of multitudes by precept and example; but 
there were few who challenged the propriety of his course. 
They said he was merely sowing his wild oats, as his 
father had done before him. Many a mother,—herself 
the soul of virtue,—who would be shocked at any abstract 
reference to the improprieties of life, encouraged any at- 
tention that this brilliant man-of-the-world showed her 
daughter, whom he fascinated into the possibilities of ruin, 
to say the least. There is something inexplicable in the 
inconsistencies of social life. 
Dr. Easton was a perpetual annoyance to Judge Bolton. 
He was born in this thrifty town fifty-six years before ; 
had been away, and through exceptional good fortune had 
acquired a competency before he was forty ; and upon the 
death of his wife had returned to his early home with 
his only child, then a mere girlk When Clara was 
at school he always made his home where she could have 
the best privileges. He had given her every advantage 
of the schools, the libraries, and of travel at home and 
abroad, and now was settled, with some degree of perma- 
nency, in his home town. 
Two men could scarcely be more unlike than the judge 
and the doctor. The latter despised the former, while 
the judge felt toward the doctor much as Haman did to- 
ward Mordecai,—as the one man who would not bow the 
knee, socially, financially, or politically. Two children 
could scarcely have greater contrast in their training than 
Nick and Clara, who had not even a speaking acquaint- 
ance ; and yet each in his way was the idol of the town 
and neighboring towns. Nick was all action ; Clara was 
always reserved. He had been in society since his earliest 
remembrance ; she had never been in society in the usual 
sense of the term. Many men had looked admiringly 
upon Clara, but no one had ever shown her marked atten- 
tion. She was socially graceful, and a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, beautiful in feature, attractive in form, with 
sparkling eye and fascinating simplicity. 
It would be difficult to tell which was the more sur- 
prised, Nick or Clara, to find themselves the guests of the 
same New York household one winter. She was there 
because of acquaintance formed with Mr. and Mrs. Deane 
in Europe; and he was there because he had been a chum 
of Ned Deane at a boarding-school. They were treated 
with equal consideration. 
Slight previous acquaintance has great social credit 
sometimes ; and these two young people, who barely rec- 
ognized each other when they lived side by side, were now 
like old friends. She had never received such cordial, 
agreeable, whole-hearted attention from any gentleman ; 
and he who had been accustomed to immediate responsive- 
ness to any attention was as nearly infatuated as such a 
socially-spoiled man can be by the poise, irresponsive man- 
ner, high culture, and genuine nature of the lady. His 
entire life with her, his references to the misfortune of 
such a bringing up as he had had, appealed to her sym- 
pathies, while his delicate attentions, his quick wit, effer- 
vescent nature came to have a fascination for her. He 
saw his growing power and did not abuse it or appear to 
recognize it. 
At their parting he suggested that it would probably be 
better for her that they make no mention of their meeting 
there; that though knowing each other better, he would not 
ask for public, special recognition until he had dissociated 








odology. The country is daft on what it calls meth- 
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himself from all former companions, avowing indirectly 
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and tenderly that he was an entirely new being for having 
met her,—that life would hereafter be spent in trying to 
bring himself up to her plane of thought and life. While 
saying little, she had allowed herself to nestle cosily within 
the arm that he appeared not to know he had thrown 
around her; and her eyes, enkindled with the first flash 
of heart-movement, emphasized in no unmistakable man- 
ner her remark, ** You have made these days the bright- 
est in my life; but I suppose I must return within my 
own heart and be content in my loneliness.”’- 

Some movement in the hall way caused them to step 
apart, and they were not alone again. Clara knew not 
how to account for her confiding interest in him; and he 
hardly knew whether he could be hypocritical enough to 
take such a pure-souled woman to his heart, if he could. 

It was strange for both of them, when they were once 
more in their own village. On the surface Nick was a 
reformed man. His daily wine-drinking habit was broken 
off; his every-day companionships were discarded. He 
tried to take up work with his father. He looked out of 
place, was awkward, and felt perpetually lost. It called 
forth no end of comment. His father growled because 
he was not buoyant as of old ; his mates chaffed him; the 
girls signaled him in vain; and he himself would secretly 
swear his indignation that he was “ making such a fool of 


himself.” 
Clara saw and appreciated it, and was proud of him; 


and an occasional letter, slyly delivered, together with 
one or two momentary meetings in which she spoke vol- 
umes in minutes, served to make her guardianship com- 
plete, enlisting all her sympathies and gnergies. 
It was all unnatural for him ; and gossips, who had no 
word of reproof so long as he rode serenely in his glowing 
dissipation, began at once to fire away at him now that he 
was evidently trying to reform. Their reasons were 
wicked. He had been to New York on a carousal and 
been fleeced, and came home frightened at his reckless- 
ness, was the explanation one gave, and then all reported 
it for fact. The parson began to labor with him to come 
to church, and told him his reform was of no value unless 
he reformed, for Christ’s sake. A whining old lady, whose 
daughter had been putty in his hands, was glad he was 
getting saintly, for now she should be willing he should 
pay attention to her “Sally.” 

It would be hard to find a man more thoroughly dis- 
gusted with life than Nicholas Bolton, when one day he 
dropped a note to Clara, saying he could stand the torment 
of a reformed life in that village no longer, and was going 
to Portland for relief and. relaxation. . 

Dr. Easton was stopping at the leading hotel in Port- 
land, and was greatly disturbed by the hilarity of some 
youth in the adjoining room, and entered complaint at 
the office; and in the efforts made to reduce the bilarious 
crowd to peace and quiet, Dr. Easton learned, to his mor- 
tification more than to his surprise, that the leading 
spirit was Nick Bolton. Disposing of his business as 
best he could, he hastened home the next evening for an 
interview with his neighbor, the judge. 

Clara was so disturbed by Nick’s farewell note that she 
wrote him at once, sending duplicates to the leading hotels, 
saying that as her father was to be away for a week slie 
thought she could comfort him at home. Upon the re- 
ceipt of this letter, just after the hotel proprietors had 
brought order out of chaos, he was immediately sobered, 
devoted himself to putting himself in a proper con- 
dition of look and breath to meet Clara, and reached 


home just in the edge of the evening of the day that the|color of the remaining liquid? 


doctor returned unexpectedly. He went directly to her|for some later experiment. ) 


home, where he was welcomed as he had never hoped for 
4n opportunity of being, by her. 


was tired and sick of reform, and saw no hope through 
waiting for her, but promised that he would now reform 
permanently, and wait for years, if need be, for her. She 


assured him that she would now receive his attentions}and evaporate. 


publicly, and that their engagement might be announced, 
for all she cared. 

Dr. Easton went directly to Judge Bolton’s with his 
terrible tale, only to be insulted by the irate neighbor, 
who declared it was but another of the scandals that were 
being hurled at all his family. Enraged at this treat- 
ment the doctor went to his own home, only to be com- 
pletely nonplused at seeing Nick and Clara cosily domi- 


He told her frankly of|tion and the previous ones ? 
his dissipation, that he went into it deliberately, that he|may it be called ¢ 


ful of alum in the least amount of boiling water; when 
the liquid is clear pour it into a saucer, allowing it to cool 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Ir is best to make but few rules.— Page. 





own. 


YEARS are usually spent in teaching reading. to little 
purpose, simply because no thought and interest are 
awakened in the subject.— Phelps. 


AN idea is an experiment proposed ; an experiment is 
an idea realized. Instinct harmonizes the interior of an- 
imals ; religion, the interior of man.—Aleoft. 


WuatTeEvER the school does, the fact remains that 
nearly every child learns the alphabet. It is usually known 
before the child goes to school at all. 


TEACH arithmetic because the knowledge is necessary, 
useful, and available for everybody, and because the study 
brings into “ play and exercise” such powers and capa- 
bilities as will serve “a real educational purpose.” 


Ir you want children to speak correctly, present occa- 
sion for thinking. Let them express their thoughts in 
words ; and, when far enough advanced, let them read 
the science of the English language.—Southwick. 


MAkE provision at certain intervals for an elocutionary 
tournament, in which some animated dialogue or dramatic 
scene is recited in the hearing of the class by some of the 
best scholars who have taken special pains to prepare it. 
—J. G. Fitch. 





ELEMENTARY SCIENCE LESSONS —(IL.)* 
BY ARTHUR ©. BOYDEN, A.M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
Sec. II].—Common Operations Usep IN CHEMISTRY. 


Supplies. —Salt, glass plate, bromine, ammonia water, copper 
wire, nitric acid, alum, saucer, hydrochloric acid, lead nitrate, filter- 
paper and funnel, silver nitrate, bent glass tube, and test-tube cork, 
two test-tubes, silver, tin can. 


Exp. 18.—Physical Solution: Adda little salt (Na Cl) 
to water in a test-tube ; shake. * Taste a little of the water. 
Observation.—What becomes of the salt? What is 
the appearance of the water? What is its taste? 
Evaporate a few drops of the water on a piece of glass 
held above the flame. 

Observation.—What is left on the glass ? 
its taste and appearance with the salt used. 
Inference.—What becomes of the salt as it dissolves ? 
Why may this be called a physical solution ? 

Exp. 19. — Add a drop of bromine (Br) to a little 
water in a test-tube, shake. 

Observation.—W hat is the color and odor of the liquid ? 
In ference.—What becomes of the bromine ? 

Exp. 10.—Boil ammonia water (NH,OH) in a test- 
tube. 

Observation. — What is the odor of escaping gas? 
What is the odor and taste of that which remains ? 
Inference.—Of what is ammonia water composed / 
What states of matter may unite with water to form a 
physical solution ? 

Exp. 21.—Chemical Solution: Heat a bit of copper- 
wire (Cu) in one-eighth test-tube; dilute nitrie (HNO,) 
till the liquid changes color. 

Observation. — What does the acid do the copper? 
What escapes from the liquid into the air? What is the 
(Save this copper nitrate 


Compare 


Inference.—W hat is the difference between this solu- 
What kind of a solution 


Exp. 22.—Crystallization : Dissolve one-half a spoon- 


Observation. —What forms in the saucer ? 
their taste? What is their form ? 
Inference.—What are three conditions for the forma- 
tion of crystals ? 

Exp. 23.—Precipitation and Filtration: Add a few 
drops of dilute hydrochloric acid (HCl) to one-fourth test- 


GEOGRAPHICAL facts, as a rule, have a value of their 


— 
———. 


to a glass funnel which rests in another test-tube or bottle. 

Observation.— What is the color of the solid which 
forms (Call it the precipitate.) What passes through the 
paper? (Call it the filtrate.) What remains on the 
paper? (Call it the residue.) 

Inference.—In what two ways may a precipitate be 
separated from its liquid ? 

Exp. 24.—Distillation: Add two or three drops of 
silver nitrate (Ag No,) to some well-water (possibly it 
may be necessary to add a very little salt), boil gently in 
a test-tube, passing the steam through a bent glass tube 
fitted by a cork into another test-tube, which rests in a can 
of cold water. 

Observation. — What collects in the second tube? 
What is the difference between that and the liquid in the 
first tube ? 

Inference.—What are the two steps in distillation ? 
What effect has it on a liquid ? 

Exp. 25.—Sublimation : Heat some lumps of sulphur 
(S) in an old test-tube. 

Observation.—What does the heat do to the sulphur ? 
What collects on the upper part of the tube? (Call ita 
sublimate.) 

Inference.—What are the steps in sublimation? . Of 
what use is the operation ? 

To be derived fromthe experimental work and fixed in 
memory.— Definition of a solution. (The union of a solid, 
liquid, or gas with a liquid, so as to form a homogeneous 
liquid.—Fresenwus.) Distinction between a physical and 
chemical solution. The conditions for crystallization. 
The distinction between filtering and decanting ; between 
a precipitate, residue, and filtrate; between distillation 
and sublimation. 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE. 


11. How doves solution aid chemical action ? 

12. Why does heat usually aid the solution of solids ? 

13, Name a number of liquids which are insoluble in water. 

14. How are solids separated from their solvents? How are 
liquids separated ? How are gases separated from the solvents ? 
15. Why does a precipitate form when two substances are put 
‘together ? 





AN OUTLINE FOR FALL AND WINTER 
WORK IN BOTANY.—(IL.) 


BY MISS ESTHER E. BARRY, NEWTON, MASS. 


In the preceding paper we spoke of collecting material 
for illustrating trees. Inthe autumn the trees themselves 
present most interesting phenomena in their change of 
color and loss of foliage. The theory which has super- 
seded that of the action of frost ;-namely, that of a break- 
ing up of the chlorophyll granules and a change in their 
color, can be made simple and clear even to young pupils. 
So also can the cause of the fall of the leaf in the gradual 
withdrawal of the vitality from the leaves and the forma- 
tion of a layer of cells which allows the leaf to separate 
and the spot to scar over at the same time. (Consult Gray’s 
Botanical Text-book, Vol. I1., Chaps. III. and X.) 

A simple way to teach the idea and work of chlorophyll 
is to use for illustration the “ Indian pipe” (Monotropa 
uniflora). Its whiteness, indicating entire absence of chlo- 
rophyll, and its saprophytic nature, obtaining its nourish- 
ment, as it does, from decaying wood in the soil, can be 
shown to have a relation to each other. Then, naturally, 
the difference between this and ordinary plants, which 
have chlorophyll and do their own food-making, can be 
made apparent. A microscope of sufficient power to show 
chlorophyll granules would, of course, be a most valuable 
assistance in this and the preceding topic. 

A set of prepared leaves will be found useful, especially 
with young pupils. The typical shapes and many odd 
ones can be collected, pressed, and mounted on cardboard 
ready for handling. Skeletonized leaves might be men- 
tioned in this connection, so excellent for showing veining. 
Seed-vessels of various shapes, dried and attached to 


What is|cardboard by strips of gummed paper, can be similarly 


utilized. The jointed loment of Desmodium, the Apocy- 
mum, Locust, Aquilegia, Asclepias, Mignonette, and 
Willow are only a few of the many very interesting seed- 
vessels which can be collected. Intimately connected 
with this is the subject of edible fruits. A most fasci- 


tube of lead nitrate solution [Pb(NO,).]; decant, é.¢. pour|nating series of object-Jessons upon those obtainable at 
off the clear liquid ; pour the rest on a filter-paper fitted |any season can be given. 


The evergreens, pine, spruce, 








ciled in his parlor. 
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ferences in their foliage and the spiral arrangement of 
their cones can be made very interesting to all. (Consult 
Gray's Structural Botany, Chap. IV.) 

The little plant called sundew (Drosera rotundifolia) 
is not difficult to obtain, and with this the subject of in- 
sectivorous plants can be very simply illustrated. Sarra- 
cenia purpurea, with its piteher-shaped leaves, is another 
suggestive plant. A charming book by Mrs. Mary Treat, 
called Home Studies in Nature, contains, in addition to 
many chapters on other natural history objects interest- 
ing to children, several upon this subject of insectivorous 
plants. 

Many other simple exercises will probably suggest 
themselves while these are in preparation, but we wish in 
this number to begin the outlines on cryptogamic work, 
which it is our especial hope that teachers will undertake. 

Ferns.—Gather and press specimens of our common 
ferns, taking pains to collect those in fruit, and especially 
those having aseparate fruit frond. These can be studied 
and nearly as well from dried specimens as from fresh ones, 
hence are excellent material for winter class work. The 
three Osmundas, cinnamomea, with its cinnamon-colored, 
fertile frond separate ; Claytoniana, with the fertile pinne 
in the center of the frond; and regalis with its twice-pin- 
nate fronds, having the fertile portion at its extremity, 
and three, certainly, of both the Aspleniums and Aspid- 
iums can be found, and the difference in shape of sori in 
the latter be simply presented to pupils. Onoclea, the 
sensitive fern, whose delicately-veined leaf is so common 
in meadows; Pteris, common brake; Adiantum, maiden- 
hair ; Polypodium, the rock-fern, can surely be obtained ; 
and probably Dicksonia, Botrychium, and one Woodsia. 
Gray's Manual gives illustrations, and a work with col- 
ored plates valuable for consultation is, Eaton’s North 
American Ferns. 

Atex.—With a little pains a teachercan make a small 
collection of marine alge. Mount on stiff paper by floating 
in water, and press with cloth driers in addition to the 
customary paper driers. From these one can at least 
teach the three general divisions,—the green, the olive- 
brown, and the red, and even give a few generic names 
of the more common specimens. Among these are Tucus 
and Ascophyllum, the two rock-weeds ; Agarum, the sea- 
colander; Ulva, sea-lettuce ; Chandrus, the Irish moss; 
Rhodymenia, the dulse of the fruit-stands ; and Nemalion 
and Callithammon, two of the Floridex, or red alge. A 
few lessons like this will serve to make the pupils’ next 
trip to the seashore a much more interesting one to them. 

An excellent book on alge, giving determinative char- 
acteristics that can be recognized without a microscope, 


is that by Rev. A. B. Hervey. 





CONSTRUCTIVE DRAWING.—II. 


WHAT CHILDREN LEARN—OBJECT OF THE 
INSTRUCTION. 


BY MISS JOSEPHINE LOCKE, 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The drawing of the forms is usually followed by the 
making of them at home, children using the material most 
convenient to them, as paper, card-board, wood, or clay. 

From these and other geometric solids are derived the 
principles of more advanced work ; and the child has noth- 
ing to unlearn in the years that are ahead. Whether sci- 
ence or mechanics or literature or business becomeshis occu- 
pation, he must bring, as his inheritance of a wide-awake, 
observant study, the truths of form, a quickened intelli- 
gence, a more discerning mind, and a more independent 
jadgment. He has learned to investigate, decide, and 
formulate for himself, always finding that such work, 
when correctly done, bore a definite and legitimate result. 

It is the aim of the instructor that children should not 
learn by rote,—should not take things on the teacher’s au- 
thority or on that of any text-book, but should reach their 
own conclusions through individual observation of the ob- 
jects ; even when the first result is incorrect they are en- 
couraged to find out their mistakes by criticism of each 
other’s work, and the occasion is rare when the teacher 
has to supply the information. Her duty largely consists 
in directing the interest of the class, and in formulating 
for them the precise technical language to describe what 
they have already found out or done. 

The object in teaching construction to children is very 
different from the object contemplated in teaching the 


same subject to adults. The teacher’s first thought must 
be the mind of the child, and not the subject taught ; how 
shall she interest that, arouse it, inspire it, make it self- 
active, self-investigative, self-reliant, so that the child 
shall each day do what he does more and more self-con- 
sciously, because it is right and best he should, and hence 
he wills to do it. 

Constructive drawing from objects supplies a rational 
basis for such teaching ; its results are exact and measur- 
able. Grant there is not in it the same esthetic training 
as is found in the kindred subjects of freehand perspective 
and the study of ornament, yet it takes precedence of 
these for the beginning of child education, as it deals 
altogether with the concrete and furnishes a tangible and 
fixed discovery of truths, the discovery of which stimulates 
and satisfies, while the simplicity of the drawing required 
to express the information brings it within the reach of 
every child who has learned to hold his pencil. 

In teaching adults the reverse is true; instruction must 
deal directly with the subject; “he yets it who can; ” 
their habits of mind are already acquired; they seek an 
immediate end,—the result, which is usually the solution 
of a problem, experience has taught them the need of. 

Tt has been said that wherein Michael Angelo excelled 
DaVinci and his compeers was iu his scientific knowledge. 
All the world knows thatthe pose of the figures in the 
“ Last Judgment” was originally obtained from projec- 
tion drawings, or from a series of back, front, top, bottom, 
and end views taken at any variety of angles and iuclin- 
ations. 

Why was it that Newton could see in the falling of an 
apple a universal law, and Watts, in the condensation of 
steam upon a spoon, a mighty foree? Apples had fallen 
for ages, and the condensation of steam was but a com- 
monplace thing, which thousands of men and women, as 
thousands of men and women do still, had witnessed and 
seen nothing in: why? because the secrets of nature, of 
science, of life and being, are revealed only to the observ- 
ant and disciplined mind. We see into forms and things 
just in proportion to the sight we bring with us to see 
with, and which is the result of the constant exercise of 
the perceptive faculties. Canon Farrar says, ‘‘the dis- 
coveries of modern science might have been made earlier 
if minds had been properly trained.” 

I think if we look carefully into the lives of great men, 
we find equally characteristic of them all that what they 
did, they did well; what they knew, they knew accur- 
ately. It may not be ours to accomplish their feats, but 
it is ours to acquire their habits of thinking and doing. 
So far as can be known, Homer and AEschylus, like John 
Bright of our own times, never studied any language but 
their own. Tradition reports Shakespeare as knowing 
“small Latin and less Greek,” yet they were all intel- 
lectual giants because they made themselves masters of 
what they studied, and stopped not short until they real- 
ized in its perfection the capacities of their mother-tongue. 
To Mr. Gladstone, at seventy-six, it is immaterial whether 
he make a Latin versification of that most noble hymn 
“ Rock of Ages,” or fells a tree at Hawarden, or pleads 
the cause of home rule “in simple, honest, Saxon phrases,” 
each receives the same amount of care and attention, each 
is equally well done. Mr. Ruskin, too, tells us that if we 
want to educate and lift up an individual or a nation, we 
must begin by getting them to do well what they are al- 
ready doing ill, and to know more accurately what they 
already know but poorly. 

From all of which, I gather the habits of .men’s minds 
are more important than the deeds they do, and that edu- 
cation of boy or man means doing nothing slip-shod, but 
everything with all one’s might; means doing the little 
that lies nearest, before reaching out after the higher and 
complex ; means getting acquainted with simple things in 
the simplest ways, and knowing these thoroughly from 
top to bottom, from turret to foundation-stone, from 
prow to stern, from inside wall to outside fence, til] the 
mind gets the habit of unconscious diving, never tiring 
till it reaches the roots of things, and does this of its own 
free will becanse it wauts to and cannot help it,—in the 
language of Faust, “ goes to the mothers.” 

Such minds are intelligent; pedantry and narrow-mind- 
edness have no dominion over them. It is in the prov- 
ince of our public schools to educate these healthy, vigor- 





opinion, and shall rather base itself in the nature of mind. 


ous natures when education shall cease to rest on mere|J 


— 
MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directe 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. tte 





SOLUTIONS. 


Pros. 4.—Given the side of a regular inscribed pentagon, as 16, 
to find the side of the similar circumscribed polygon. Demonstrate 
geometrically. 


Let O be the center of the circle, and AB the side of the regular 
inscribed decagon. Draw AC, bisecting the angle OAB, and 
meeting OB in C; and draw AD, perpendicular to OB. AD is 
the half side of the regular inscribed pentagon. Since the angle 
O = 36°, the angles Band OAB are each = 72°. And since 
CAO = CAB = 36°, OC ='CA = AB; and .*. CD = DB. 

Let OA =r, AB = OC = y, 2AD =a, and the side of the 
regular circumscribed pentagon = x. The similar triangles, OA B 
and A BC, give the proportion, 


OA: AB:: AB: BC, orr:y::y:r—y .. . (1); 
put gdje Lib Ys 0-6 
We also have OD: OB::2AD: x, or 
” 
hir—y)ir::a:n; om —— ois, a ae 
ytE ry) iri aias nee (3) 
Combining (2) and (3) gives 
a ow - tel 
t= jo+1 =a(¥i—1) = 16(f5— 1) = 19.777. 
R. B. WHEELER AND C, A. Strout. 


Variation.—Let p denote the perpendicular from the center to 
the given side, and we have p:r::a:r . . « 
Also r— p =p — y, ory = 2p —r. 
Substituting in (1), r: 2p —r:: 2p —r: 2r — 2p. 
*, 2r (r — p) = (2p — r)?. 
This quadratic gives r = p (¥5 — 1). 
Therefore, by (4), x = a (¥5 — 1) = 16 (¥5 — 1) 19,777. 
c. M. C, 





PROBLEMS. 


PROBLEM 18.—A man bought 28756 ft. of boards, paying $3.75 
per thousand feet. He sold 62} per cent. of them at 45 cents per 
hundred feet, and the remainder he disposed of at a loss of 10 per 
cent. on their first cost. ¢ What per cent. did he gain by the whole 
transaction ? 








GOLDEN- ROD. 





BY WM. M. THAYER, 





Ladies beautify our pulpit and platform with flowers every Sab- 
bath day. Usually the gardens and pot-plants of the home furnish 
them. But last Sabbath I was surprised to see that golden-rod 
usurped the place of callas, asters, lilies, gladiolas, etc. I supposed 
that God made golden-réd for the pastures and roadside, and not 
for the pulpit and Sunday. It is not unbecoming along the high- 
ways and in the fields; but we had not thought of it as being par- 
ticularly beautiful. But it was surprisingly beautiful in our house 
of worship. It seemed to possess more than its bright, yellow dress. 
‘*Charming!’’ remarked one. ‘* How appropriate! ’’ said another. 
‘* The best display of the season!”’’ said a third. And yet it was 
only golden-rod with some modest ferns that keep it company by 
the roadside. It scarcely looked like itself, so much fairer and 
flower-like did it appear. Certainly it was ‘‘ the right thing in the 
right place.’’ It impressed the great congregation, if possible, more 
than callas and asters. God seemed to say through it, ‘‘ This is 
golden-rod that your herds trample upon; but it is worthy of my 
house. Its real loveliness can be appreciated and enjoyed only in 
my sanctuary. Here it swells the music of praise.’”’ Surely, we 
thought, ‘‘ He hath made every thing beautiful in his time.’’ The 
nearer to God plant or flower is seen, the more beautiful it becomes. 
What we thought was fitting for the field only, is invested with 
sacred charms on His altar. ‘‘All thy works shall praise thee, O 
Lord.”’ 

When Mungo Park, the great African traveler, was robbed and 
stripped of his clothing, five hundred miles from the nearest Euro- 
pean settlement, and left to perish as the beasts perish, he east him- 
self upon the ground in despair,—all hope of life fled. While pros- 
trate upon the earth, however, his eye rested upon a singular plant 
bearing a dainty blossom. ‘‘ The most beautiful flower I ever be- 
held,’’ he thought. He plucked it, and forgot his danger, for the 
moment, in his admiration. And he mused within himself, ‘‘ Can 
it be that God, who made this lovely flower, as perfect and fragrant 
as any that blossom in gardens, to perish in this vast wilderness, is 
unmindful of the sufferings of his own children, made in his own 
image ?’’ And his heart responded, ‘‘ No! ’’? Aroused and thrilled 
by the inspiring thought, he sprang to his feet and sought deliver- 
ance ; and it was found. He was saved by the truth, that God does 
not expend more skill, wisdom, and care upon the flower of the 
garden than he does upon that which ‘‘ wastes its sweetness on the 
desert air.”’ 








‘ MANAGEMENT OF BOYS. 


Dr. Nathan Lord was, for many years, the honored president of 
Dartmouth College, and it is generally conceded by the students 
who graduated under his administration that he had no superior 
and but few equals, as an executive officer. He knew how to deal 
with the disloyal rogue and the loyal wag. For the one he had no 
mercy while he continued to indulge in his reckless habits; with 
the other he had no serious trouble. To illustrate: At one time, 
the Bible from which the president read his morning lesson, had 
been removed from his desk in the Chapel and hid away. On 
coming to prayers the next morning, he at once took in the situa- 
tion, and proceeded to repeat the psalm, before prayer, as though 
nothing had happened, and continued to do so until the Bible was 
voluntarily returned by the party who removed it. He never 
alluded to the subject in public. 

At another time a sheep had been carried, during the night, to 
the belfry of the Chapel and tied to the bell-tongue. This was a 
more serious trick, and the president commenced an investigation 
to find the offender. He called to his office Sophomore J —, 
and began to question bim as to what he knew of the affair, ‘‘ Mr. 
, can you tell me how that animal got up into the belfry, 














last me ee ?” asked the — ‘* Yes, sir,’’ answered J ’ 
he climbed up the lightning-rod; I saw his tracks!” ‘‘ Very 
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well,” answered the president, *‘ that is sufficient; you may be ex- 
mused.” 
wwstill another case. An old horse had been led from the road or 
sture and confined over night in the recitation-room, and in the 
morning was taken out and hurried down across the common, in a 
redicament that caused great amusement to all beholders. Of 
eourse investigation and discipline must follow such an offence, and 
Dr. Lord ealled up witnesses to enable him to discover the guilty 
arty. Among them was Senior M——, whom he examined with 
the following results : ; 

“Mr. M——,”’ said the president, “‘ you understand the cireum- 
stances of the disgraceful affair of stabling a horse in our col- 
lege building, last night, and what happened this morning. Will 
sou tell me all you know about it, frankly and fully?” ‘ Yes, 
sir,’ replied the witness. ‘‘ As I issued forth from my dormi- 
tory, this morning, I spied a quadruped in the college yard, with a 
beam attached to his posterior, and he went down over the 
campus as though his satanic majesty impelled him.’ ‘‘ Yes, 
Mr. M ,”’ responded the president, “bat your language is al- 
together beyond my comprehension. Please translate and give me 
4 more simple and intelligible statement of the facts that came 
under your observation.’’ 

“| will try, sir,”? answered Mr. M “As Icame out of 
my room, this morning, I saw an old horse near the Chapel, with a 
rail tied to his tail, and he went down over the common as though 
the d—1 kicked him in end,”’ 

‘‘T understand you now,”’ said Dr. Lord, “ that will do. 
may retire.’ 

Neither J nor M ever heard anything more from the 
president, but the ‘* boys’? who handled the sheep and horse did 
hear from him, to their regret and sorrow. 








You 








Hrram Orcurr. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


“THE FUNCTIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL,”’’ 


Dear Mr. Winship :—My attention has just been called to THE 
JoURNAL’S report of my remarks in the ‘‘ Council ’’ on Professor 
Payne’s paper, on ‘* The Functions of the Public School,’’ in its 


issue of July 22. I am reported as saying that ‘‘I should take ex- 
ception to his statements from first to last.’’ I know how difficult 
it is to give the gist of a speech and not omit important qualifica- 
tions, —about as difficult as it is to express one’s views clearly on a 
wide subject in a five-minute speech. My remarks had not so much 
reference to the paper as to its discussion, which seemed to me to be 
based on a misunderstanding of the author’s meaning. What I 
meant to say was, that if the statements of the paper were correctly 
interpreted I should take exception to them as too narrow; but I 
did not so understand the paper. 

Permit me to say that a careful reading of the abstract of the 
paper, published in the issue of Tor JoURNAL of July 22, satisfies 
me that I was not in error respecting Professor Payne’s views. 
While I would prefer a somewhat different definition of the public 
school, and would state differently its aims, there is little in the 
paper, from first to last, to which I take exception. Its statements 
of the conditions and elements of good citizenship certainly afford a 
pretty wide basis for the publie school. I regret that I gave any 
one the impression that I took serious exception to the paper itself. 
[ have good reasons for believing that the views of Professor Payne 
and myself on the functions of public education are not far apart. 

I remain, most truly yours, 
Cincinnati, O., Sept. 20, 1886. E. E. WHIre. 
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‘FOOLISHNESS OF TEACHING.” 


Editor of Journal :—Can not our friend Greenwood be induced to 


write a series of articles upon the ‘‘ Foolishness of Teaching ?”’ 


How many times I have seena child solve the problem correctly 
at once, and then get so ‘‘ snarled up” in making the ‘‘ speech ”’ 
that the teacher would tell him to sit down, and inform him that he 
could ** stay after school and get his lesson.”? Now just take away 
the ‘‘thumbs,’’? Mr. Greenwood, and you have given us a very 
good illustration of the /fvo/ishness that has existed in teaching 


music, 
Yours sincerely, for better methods, H. E, Hour. 


a 


GRAVITATION. 


Editor of Journal :—Will you, or some one of your many readers, 
oblige the writer with a full explanation of the following ? 

Gage’s Elements of Physics, p. 21, in treating the laws of grav- 
itation, and referring to the familiar example of the falling apple, 


says, ‘‘ Yes, the apple moves the earth as surely as the earth moves 
the apple.”’ By way of illustrating and proving the statement, the 
author makes use of this: ‘* Suppose that a man in a boat pulls on 
4 rope attached to a ship. His pulling draws the boat to the ship, 
but the ship does not appear to move. Butif five handred men in 
4s many boats, pulled together, the ship would be seen to move. 
Did the one man produce no motion ? If so, then would the five 
hundred men produce no motion, since five hundred times nothing 
18s nothing ?”? 

Your interrogator is frank to confess that he can not see the force 
of the example. Let us carry it a step further. One man pulls at 
4 post securely braced with an oak beam. His force is insufficient 
to overcome the strength of the brace. Five men then, each with 
the given force, pull together, overcome the strength of the beam 
and move the post five feet. Now, one-fifth of five is one; but did 
the one man, pulling alone, move the post one foot ? In fact, was 
t possible for him to move it at all without first overcoming the 
strength of the beam? In the case of the apple and the earth, the 
Inertia of the latter is the brace, and, according to the writer's 
humble conclusions, the apple can produce no motion in the earth 
until this is overcome. A fuller explanation would, perhaps, dis- 
perse the mist. 


Hickman, Ky., 1886. TYROo. 








ENCOURAGING WORDS FROM OUR READERS. 


~ “I congratulate you on the vim and variety of matter,—and 
ood matter, too,—you are getting into THE JOURNAL.” —JOHN 
ANCOCK, Supt. of Schools, Chillicothe, O., Sept. 21. 

Ty ’ Accept my hearty thanks for the bright and helpful columns 
or) LE JOURNAL.” —JoHN WAY, JR., Sewickley Academy, Sew- 
ickley, Penn. ’ 
best “ Inclosed please find $2.50 to extend my subscription for the 
“st paper of the kind, THe JOURNAL OF Epucatioy, which I 
It is better than ever, andI can’t keep school 
—A. T, Burnewu, A. M., Prin. Normal Academy, 


n. 


lave taken for years. 
Without jt,’’—} 


Eure ka, Ka 











FACTS. 





WORDS. 

Why—hwi, not wi. 

Communist —com’mu-nist. 

Communism—com’mu-nism. 

Cayenne—ki-en’, not ki-an’. 

Gallows—gal'lus, not gal’loz. 

Bouquet —boo-ka’, not bd-ka’. 

Etiquette—et-e-ket’, not et’e-ket. 

Benzine—ben’‘zine, not ben-zene’. 

Finance—fi-nance’, not finance. 

Museum—mu-ze’am, not mu’ze-um. 

Bitumen—bi-tu’men, not bit’a-men. 

Desperado—des-pe-rido, not rii’do. 

Apparatus—ap-pa-ri ‘tus, not rii‘tus. 

A coustics—a-kow’stics, not koo’stics. 

Matutinal—mat’u-ti-nal, not ta’-ti-nal. 

A cclimate—ae-cli’mate, not ac’cli-mate. 

Gladiolus—gla-di’o-lus, not gla-di-o’lus. 

Coa djutor—co-ad-ju’tor, not co-ad’ju-tor. 

Contlolence—con-do lence, not con’do-lence. 

A spirant—as-pir’ant rather than as’pir-ant. 

Address (noun and verb)—ad-dress’, not ad’dress. 

Had as lief, had better, had best, had like, had as good, and had 
rather, are sometimes criticised; but they are idioms which have 
been in use from early times, and are abundantly supported by the 
best authorities. Would as lief and would rather are also used by 
good writers. 

** | had rather be a dog, and bay the moon.’’— Shakespeare. 

** I had rather be a doorkeeper,’’ ete. —Ps. Ixxxiv: 10, 

** I had much rather be myself the slave, 

And wear the bonds, than fasten them on him.’’—Cowper 
** T had as lief not be, as live to be 

In awe of such a thing as I myself.’’—Shakespeare. 

** Some things the state had better leave alone; others it had 
better not.”’—M. Arnold. 

** But if I like the gay equipage so well as to go out of my road, 
I had better have gone afoot.’’—R. W. Emerson. 

“Is it true that Johnson had better have gone on producing more 
Trenes instead of writing Lives of the Poets ?’’—M. Arnold. 

| Tweed’s Grammar for Common Schools. | 


SPECIMEN FORMS OF IN DORSEMENT. 


In Blank. In Full, Conditional. Restrictive. Qualified. 
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— Sadler's Commercial Arithmetic. 
DRY SEASONS. 


Those who think that the dry spell in every summer is the longest 
ever known will do well to read the following, which gives the 
number of successive days without rain that have occurred in the 
seasons of the years named : 

In 1621, 24 days. In 1715, In 1791, 


46 days. 82 days. 


1630, 41 days. 1728, 61 days. 1802, 23 days. 
1657, 75 days. 1730, 92 days. 1812, 28 days. 
1662, 80 days. 1741, 72 days. 1856, 24 days. 
1674, 45 days. 1749, 108 days. I8S71, 42 days. 
1688, 81 days. 1755, 42 days. 1875, 26 days. 
1694, 62 days. 1762, 123 days. 1876, 26 days. 


1705, 40 days. 1773, 

It will be seen that the longest drought that ever occurred in 

America was in the summer of 1762. ‘No rain fell from the first of 

May to the first of September, making 123 days without rain. Many 

of the inhabitants sent to England for hay and grain. This year 56 

days elapsed between rains, and a little sprinkling only spoiled a 
record of 68 days.— Dubuque Herald. 


80 days. 


ENGLAND’S SOVEREIGNS SET TO RHYME. 

Next Jamie, the Scotsman, 
And Charles whom they slew, 

Yet received after Cromwell 
Another Charles, too; 

Next James the Second 
Ascended the throne, 

And good William and Mary 
Together came on ; 

Then Anne, Georges four, 
And fourth William all past, 

God sent us Victoria,— 
May she long be the last! 


First William the Norman, 
Then William his son ; 

Henry, Stephen, and Henry, 
Then Richard and John. 

Next Henry the Third, 
Edwards one, two, and three, 

And again, after Richard, 
Three Henrys we see. 

Two Edwards, third Richard, 
If rightly I guess ; 

Two Henrys, sixth Edward, 

Queen Mary, Queen Bess. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


An Australian on an average eats 150 pounds of beef a year; an 
American 130 pounds, and an Englishman 45 pounds. 


Ghent is built on twenty-six islands, Amsterdam on ninety, and 


Venice on eighty. 
As many as 30,000 shawls are made annually in the Vale of 
Cashmere, which are worth, on an average, $1,000 a piece. 
There are ten days less in the Mohammedan year than in the 
Christian year. 
According to an act of the English Parliament, passed to establish 
the exact time, Adam was born on the 28th of October, 4,004 B.C. 
It is said that a ship-canal across the Isthmus of Panama was 
first proposed by Champlain, the founder of Quebec. 
A new natural gas-field has been discovered in Michigan near 
Port Hudson, and steps are being taken to supply that city with 
the gas for purposes of light and fuel. 
The Excelsicr Geyser, Yellowstone Park, is the most powerful in 
the world. After having been quiet for more than four years, it 
began to play on the 27th of last August. 
Up to the year 1821 very little printing was done in Greece, all 
the books being printed in Amsterdam. At present there are 200 
periodicals alone printed in Greece. 

Stones, and what they signify. 
Diamond, innocence. Carbuncle, suffering. 
Sapphire, hope. Sardius, blood of martyrs. 
Emerald, faith. Amethyst, sorrow. 
Topaz, charity. Pearl, purity. 
Ruby, God’s love. 





ington to Springfield is now used to carry workingmen on the Col- 
orado Central Railroad. After Lincoln’s death it was ht by 
W. H. Samson to keep it from cheap museum companies. It was 
for a time used by the Union Pacific as an officer’s car; later as an 
emigrant car, and has now come to the above-named use. 








EXAMINATION FOR CERTIFICATES OF 
QUALIFICATION. 


Boston, Aveust, 1886. 


[Continued from JouRNAL of Sept. 9.) 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 


History AND ForMATION OF THE Enouisn LANGUAGE.— 
Grades I, IF. 


[Write upon either 1 or 2, and upon either 3 or 4 :] 

1. (a) The early language of Britain. (6) The influence of the 
Roman occupation of the island upon the language. (c) How the 
language of England became Anglo-Saxon. 

2. (a) The changes in the language of England that came from 
Norman influence. (b) The periods of transition to modern English, 
with some allusion to writings representing each period. 

8. (a) Changes in the form, accent, and meaning of words as the 


language passed from Anglo-Saxon to modern English. (5) The 
loss of old words, and the introduction of new. 
4. (a) The composite nature of the English language. (5) The 


roportion of the various elements. 
Saxon words. 


(c) The characteristics of 


Rueroric.—Grades I., IIT. 


[Write upon 1, and upon either 2 or 3 :] 

1. (a) What is meant by style in composition ? 
characteristics of a good style. (c) Compare the styles of any two 
authors with whose writing you are familiar. ; 

2. Comment upon the iene of Antony over the dead body of 
Cwxsar, with special reference to his method for accomplishing his 
purpose, 

3. (a) Give illustrations of a few figures of speech. (6) Explain 
the figurative use of words in the following stanza from The Cham- 
bered Nautilus : 


(b) Give the 


‘** Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea! ”’ 


Enousn Lirerature.—Grades I., ITI. 


1. (a) What should be the principal aim in studying literature ? 
(b) What kind of selections for study would best serve your pur- 
pose with a class of beginners in a high school? (c) Explain your 
plan of study with such a class. 

2. (a) Mention the eminent writers of the Elizabethan period, and 
the department of literature in which each of them was prominent. 
(6) Mention the most distinguished American writers of the present 
century, and at least one production of each writer. 

3. From what authors were the following quotations made ? Take 
any six: 

(a) ** Not what we give, but what we share,— 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


(») “One blast upon his bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men.” 


(c) * To me the meanest flower that blows ‘an give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


‘God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
* True wit is nature to advantage dressed, 

What oft was thought, but ne’er so well expressed.” 
‘ Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh.” 
(g) “ Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her’ 

“Thus the men 

Whom Nature’s works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse.” 
(i) * Liberty and union, now and forever, one and inseparable.” 
(j) “‘ Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe and take for 
granted, nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider,” 


(d) 
(e) 


(f) * 


(h) 


4. If the time allows, write about an author, book, poem, or 
play that you have made an especial study of. 


LANGUAGE AND LireratTuRE.—Grades IT., IV. 


1. (a) To what extent have you made English literature a study ? 
(6) With what foreign language or languages,—if with any,— 
have you gained some familiarity ? 

2. Mention the author of each, and give some account of any one 
of the rages | productions: Hamlet, Comus, Evangeline, Snow 
Bound, The Talisman, A Tale of Two Cities, The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table, Adam Bede. 

3. (a) What books would you recommend grammar-school pupils 
to read, and why? () Suppose you had supplied your class with 
a good book for home reading, in what way would you make this 
reading of most value to your pupils ? 

4. (a) Write a paraphrase of the following passage, making the 
meaning clear. (6) Indicate the figurative expressions : 
** So live, that, when thy summons come to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not like the quarry-slave at night 

Scourged to his dungeon; but, sustained and soothed 

By an unfaitering trust, a proach thy grave 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


GRAMMAR.—Grades IJ., IV. 


1. (a) What parts of speech are inflected ? 
What are the inflections of the noun ? 
each of its inflections ? 
2. (a) What are the auxiliary verbs? (b) Name six, and illu’ 
trate the use of two or more. (c) ‘‘I shall go Cambridge to-mor- 
row, but you will go to Lowell.’’ Why is shall used in the first 
statement, and will in the last ? 
3. Show, by an example, that the arrangement of words in a sen- 
tence may vary and the construction remain the same. 
4. Analyze'the following sentence : 

“ Night, sable goddess, from her ebon throne, 


In rayless majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre, o’er a s'umbering world.” 


5. (a) Express, in your own words, the thought contained in the 


following lines: 


* Tired Nature’s sweet res‘orer, balmy sleep! 
He, like the world, his ready visit pays ~ 
Where fortune smiles: the wretched he forsakes, 
Swift on his downy pinions flies from woe, 
Ard lights on lids unsullied by a tear.” 


(b) Parse restorer, world, visit, where, wretched, flies, lights, un- 


Illustrate. (b) 
(ce) What is the purpose of 





The car which carried the body of Abraham Lincoln from Wash- 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, OCT. 7, 1886. 


IN SEPTEMBER. 


Tue JOURNAL OF EpucaTion in September, gave its 
readers as much as three ordinary volumes of two hundred 
pages each. Its selections were upon professional, scien- 
tific, literary, philanthropic, historic subjects ; upon travel, 
at home and abroad ; literary notes, fresh and abundant ; 
facts of present interest and permanent value ; and some as 
choice original poems as appeared anywhere that month. 


These writers gave their best thought, carefully ex- 
pressed : 
Edith M. Thomas, poet. 
Franees E. Willard, Prest. W. C. T. U: 
J. Ellen Foster, Lawyer and Lecturer. 
Louisa Parsons Hopkins, Poet and Author. 
A. B. Palmer, M.D., University of Michigan. 
Prof. James Johonnot, New York. 
J. T. Edwards, LL.D., Prest. Chamberlain Institute, New York. 
Supt. J. M. Greenwood, Kansas City, Mo. 
Arthur C. Boyden, A.M., Massachusetts. 
Dr. G. P. Brown, Illinois. 
Supt. Henry M. James, Nebraska. 
Prof. Orestes M. Brands, Author. 
F. H. Kasson, Editor of Golden Rule. 
Rey. A. D. Mayo, Boston. 
J. A. Reinhart, Ph.D., New Jersey. 
Albert F. Blaisdell, M.D., Author. 
Prof. W. Whitman Bailey, Brown University. 
Dr. Z. Richards, Washington. 
William M. Thayer, Author, Massachusetts. 
Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, Author. 
Sarah L. Arnold, Principal Training School, Saratoga, N. Y. 
Josephine Locke, St. Louis. 
Emma Shaw, Rhode Island. 
Alice M. Guernsey, Wareham, Mass. 
Miss M. E. Cotting, Waltham, Mass. 
Rev. S. H. MeCollester, Germany. 
Ter. M. Uyeno, Yokohama, Japan. 
Prof. John Monteith. 
Harriet P. North, Northampton, Mass. 
H. L. Reade, Author. 
L. W. Baker, M.D., Massachusetts. 
Meta Wellers, Chicago. 
Mrs. Clara Trowbridge, Vermont. 
E. L. Morse, Massachusetts. 
Lily S. Rice, Massachusetts. 
Addie A. Knight, New Hampshire. 
Milton B. Warner, Sandwich, Mass. 
Principal L. C. Flint, Minnesota. 
T. Marcellus Marshall, New Mexico. 
Horace G. Wadlin, Massachusetts Legislature. 
Rey. A. T. Newton, Massachusetts. 
R&. L. E. Fullerton, Quincy, Mass. 
Annie T. Baldwin. 
Miss Esther E. Barry, Newton. 
Supt. G. C. Fisher, Massachusetts. 
Principal W. J. Desmond, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Prof. Annie S. Peck, A.M., Smith College. 
Rev. Edward A. Rand, Boston. 
Supt. H. M. Slanson, Michigan. 
Principal J. Y. Bergen, Peabody, Mass. 
Principal C. E. Blake, Springfield. 
William Soleman, England. 
Joseph Belcher, Randolph, Mass. 
Edwin T. Kimball, Chauney-Hall School, Boston. 


We are trying to see how much and how good matter 
we can give on the subjects most valuable to teachers. 














ENGLAND’s contributions to the Charleston sufferers is 
something phenomenal. 


THanks for all the congratulations upon our Temper- 
ance number. 


Tue schools will eventually gain by any attention that 
the critics show them. It is not always pleasant, but it 
is ultimately profitable. 


Tue Golden Rule, a religious weekly, devoted to prac- 
tical ethics rather than theological discussion, has passed 
into the control of the Rev. F. E. Clarke, Rev. C. A. 
Dickinson, Rev. J. L. Hill, and George M. Ward, Esq., 
who have purchased a majority of the stock. This prom- 
ises greater business activity and the best of editorial labor. 


Dr. Joun B. Peasier’s election as successor of Pro- 
fessor Sill in the superintendency of the schools of De- 
troit, is one of those events that promise the best things 
for all concerned. It is high honor for the doctor, afford- 
ing the best of opportunity for his varied supervising tal- 
ents, it is a rare privilege for teachers to succeed one 
ideal superintendent with another. 


Tue Lick Observatory, Mount Hamilton, California, 
has one great advantage over all others in that its altitude 
and location in that peculiarly favored climate furnish a 
steadiness of atmosphere which permits the regular em- 
ployment of telescopic eye-pieces which magnify two or 
three times as much as ordinary instruments. Its eleva- 
tion also makes ‘effectively available” a much larger 
region of the sky than any other station. 


Boru Plato and Aristotle said that neither pure pleas- 
ure nor unqualified displeasure exists in man, but for all 
practical purposes most of us have a sufficiently clear idea 
of the experiences of each. It will do for philosophers to 
speculate, but the average man is content with his idea of 
passable pleasure. The teacher who indulges in the spec- 
ulations of the philosophers needs to be very careful not 
to indulge in any vagaries of speech that challenge his 
common sense in the eyes of the common people. 


Pror. E. W. Gurney, recently deceased, was, next to 
President Eliot, instrumental in procuring the changes in 
thecurriculum of Harvard College, and had great influence 
with the faculty and overseers. He had been Dean, Pro- 
fessor of Roman Law, and University Professor of His- 
tory. He was a man of rare acquirements, a scholar in 
the high sense; and a teacher of marked ability. He was 
recently elected a member of the Corporation of the Col- 
lege, an honor that, we think, was never conferred on a 
professor before. 


Asner J. Purpps, Ph.D., one of the best-known edu- 
cational gentlemen of the past half-century, died at Ja- 
maica Plain, Sept. 20, aged 70 years. He was a native 
of Portsmouth, N. H., and graduated at Dartmouth in 
1838, and received his doctorate from his alma mater in 
1872. He taught in Phillips-Andover Academy. He 
was in the Massachusetts Legislature; overseer of Har- 
vard College for seven years; superintendent of schools 
in New Bedford, Lowell, Lewiston (Me.), and Dedham ; 
member of the State Board of Education, and for ten 
years was its general agent. 








Creputity.—The Popular Science Monthly for Octo- 
ber does good service for American children when it 
pleads for such direction to the teaching of the public 
schools as shall emphasize common sense and reduce cre- 
dulity to the minimum. There is no question but that 
the schools have not checked the credulous element in 
man so much as they ought with their opportunities. No 
child can make a reliable man, with intellectual charac- 
istics for self-protection, who is over-credulous. It is a re- 
flection on the work of the public school when the quack 
and the confidence man thrive, when it is profitable to 
flood the mails with fraudulent advertisements which only 
credulous, unbalanced, untrained minds will spend the 
time to read even. It would be a great economic boon to 
the country to have the school so far enlarge the common 
sense of the youth as to save the next generation from 


} the fraudulent arts of the quack. 








Our News Paces.—From time to time we bring one 
department after another into the prominence we desire it 





to attain. This week we give the attention for which we 


have been planning to the “ Educational Intelligence.” 
Always well handled, we believe we are now in position, 
with a force at command, which will make this department 
of our journal ahead of anything yet done by any profes- 
sional paper. We hope to have facts, fresh, reliable, and 
readable, which have not been in type before, from all sec- 
tions of thecountry. This week Massachusetts is a sample 
of what we hope todo in quality, if not in quantity, by most 
of the States in the Union, secured entirely from “ original 
sources,” as the newspapers say. We are simply trying 
to do the best possible for our subscribers, regardless of 
trouble, labor, or expense, knowing that teachers are 
prompt to appreciate such efforts in their behalf and sure 
to redouble their energy in our interest. Already the 
evidence is abundant that we have not counted on this 
without good reason. 








WE publish in our “ News” department the resolutions 
of the teachers of Detroit upon the resignation of Prof. J. 
M. B. Sill, superintendent of schools, to accept the posi- 
tion of professor in the Michigan State Normal School at 
Ypsilanti. These resolutions were accompanied by a 
statement to the public of their estimate of him as a man, 
a scholar, and superintendent. The evidence of genuine- 
ness and spontaneity is in the document as we know it to 
have been in their action. Such an expression from such 
men, at such a time, is worth more to the professor than 
all the ordinary sentiment that is afloat. ‘Association with 
him was in itself an education.” ‘‘ He possesses that pas- 
sion for study and self-improvement without which no man 
may ever hope to enkindle in pupils or subordinate teach- 
ers a genuine desire for education.” ‘He has been a 
growing student.” ‘Teachers have “ caught the contagion 
of hard work” fromhim. ‘ His thorough study of edu- 
cational history, and his judicial temper, have saved the 
Detroit schools from being injured by the adoption of ex- 
ploded theories.” ‘ Rare combinations of progressive en- 
ergy and wise conservatism.” ‘ No man was ever freer 
from conceited belief in the superiority of his own method 
of teaching, or from that small egotism which tells one 
that no man can do a difficult thing so well as he himself 
ean.” “ Fertile in devising new schemes.” anxious to 
avail himself of the help of others. ‘ The teacher has 
been held responsible for the fruits of his work.” “No 
teacher has escaped the notice of his watchful eye.” 
“‘ There has been individuality without looseness and sys- 
tem without inflexibility.” ‘Commendation has never 
been flattery.” ‘Utter lack of petty jealousy.” “The 
worst boy in the city has found in him a real friend.” 
‘Has always striven to secure honest and genuine schol- 
arship.” ‘‘ His own life has been a protest against shoddy 
or pretentious scholarship.” ‘“ Work has been done 
quickly and well.’’ ‘ Elevation of character above intel- 
lectual keenness or mental strength.” ‘An impartial 
umpire.” “Never weak or vacillating.” ‘“ Associating 
with the most cultivated, his sympathy reached down to 
the lowest.” ‘Outspoken, but antagonized no man by 
his political opinions.” The above sentences and phrases 
picture an ideal man, one that at first it would seem im- 
possible to find; and yet, after many years of service, it 
is clear that Detroit has had such a man. How little a 
city realizes what it loses when such a man goes out of 
its service. There is no position so hard to fill well as 
that of superintendent, when he does for officials, parents, 
pupils, and teachers the work they most need. Detroit is 
to be congratulated upon having had such a man for so 
many years. His influence will abide. Happy Dr. 
Peaslee, to follow such a man! 








BOSTON EVENING HIGH SCHOOL. 


The evening high school of Boston opened on Monday 
evening, Sept. 27,in the English high school building, and 
admitted any person over thirteen years of age who lives 
in Boston, provided he passed the examination then given 
in United States history, geography, and arithmetic. The 
school meets every evening except Saturday dnd Sunday, 
from 7:30 to 9:30, requiring at least four hours regular 
work each week, of each pupil. The subjects are penman- 
ship, bookkeeping, arithmetic, English literature, algebra, 
geometry, phonography, Latin, French, and German. 
This has become one of the most beneficial and popular 
schools in the city, doing a much needed and highly appre- 





ciated service. 
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CONNECTICUT CHILD LABOR. 


Reliable old Connecticut passed one of the most radical 
child labor Jaws in the country at the last session of the 
Legislature, at the instigation, and upon the petition, of 
the laboring people. It says with explicit definiteness 
that “no child under thirteen years of age shall be em- 
ployed in any mechanical, mercantile, or manufacturing 
establishment.” The law went into effect the first of 
September, and already there is quite a lively reaction on 
the part of the press and some manufacturers ; but the la- 
boring people, for whom the press is so solicitous, are a 
unit in their loyalty to it. One manufacturer wails bit- 
terly because it will not allow him to employ his own two 
sons. Some are in trouble lest it make all poor boys 
bootblacks or newsboys, since they are not included in the 
pill, doing business as they do on their own account. It 
made mischief in several of the large stores where there 
were many cash boys. It is easy enough to find fault 
with any law, but this law promises so much more school- 
ing for the children, so much more work for needy 
youth and adults, so much less temptation for children, 
it is to be hoped that it will be rigidly enforced, and that 
it will long abide on the statute book of this grand State. 








AFTERMATH. 


GENESEO, ILL., Sept. 27, 1886. 
Dear Mr. Winship :—Indeed it is too bad, but I could not help 
it; I have been traveling all the time, speaking every night, and 
too tired to think of—even the dear children. Now I send only a 
few lines for some little corner. With all good wishes for whatso- 


ever things are lovely and of good report, I am 
Yours sincerely, J. ELLEN Foster. 

The Great Teacher said, “‘ Suffer the little children to 
come unto me and forbid them not, for of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven.’”’ But little more than a generation 
ago the educational system of the country called woman 
to the school-room and bade her guide the little children 
to Him by the paths of knowledge. To-day those same 
women, now mothers, bring their own children to the door 
of these temples of knowledge, and, by co-partnership with 
the teacher, the children are taught that alcohol and nar- 
cotics are unchained lions in the way. 

This is what this new movement for scientific temper- 
ance instruction in common schools promises and accom- 
plishes,—a broadening and a smoothing of the way by 
which the children come to Him,—and embargo upon that 
which defileth and maketh a lie therein. 

The teacher of the last generation is the mother of this, 
and so in blessed succession the race out of childhood is 
grown, and in fullness of time the Kingdom of Heaven 


shall be set up in the earth. 
J. ELLen Foster. 








EDUCATION AND CRIME. 


It has been a mistake to claim overmuch for education 
beyond the range in which its influence was legitimate. 
There is searcely any limit to its possible influence, though 
there is a definite limit to its inevitable influence. In 
the realm of morals the possibilities are grand, but the in- 
evitable is not great. Education might be so applied as 
to exterminate crime, but left to itself there’ is little as- 
surance of high, positive effect upon the proportion of 
crime, Because the teaching is usually done by men 
and women of high moral character, and definite moral 
aim the education of our schools is emphatically beneficial. 
While there is nothing in the mere development of intel- 
ligence to cure malice, lust or greed, and while the instinct 
of thievishness may be the same in the boor and the 
scholar, it is time that the teacher,—the universal teacher, 
—who has any fair opportunity, should reduce the probabil- 
ity of crime manyfold. It is too much to ask that the 
teacher with fifty or seventy children in her care, shall 
eradicate all the vicious notions sown by an anarchist fam- 
ily that concentrates by heredity, constant companionship, 
and venomous talk all that is fiendish in the socialistic 
philosophy. The teacher cannot always counteract these 
combined evil forces, though she frequently rescues children 
from all the consequences which appear inevitable in birth, 
companionship, and surroundings. 

It is fashionable just now to decry the probable good 
influence of mere intellectual training. In the name of 


philosophy and experience we do not hesitate to affirm 








that the good teacher,—and the vast majority of our teach- 
ers are good,—through intellectual culture alone sways 
thought and emotion, head, heart, and life in moral ways. 
No man leads other men with such permanent and power- 
ful mastery as he who unfolds the mind, develops its 
powers, reveals its possibilities to itself. A good man or 
woman who, without special moralizing, commands the 
mental activities of the young is by these very mental 
evolutions reducing the probabilities of crime, and increas- 
ing the chances of virtuous activity. 

The mistake is in having too little opportunity for such 
leadership. The worst feature of the industrial education 
tendency is, that there is danger of diverting the thought 
of teacher and pupil for clear-cut intellectual activity. It 
ought not so to be. The mind ought to be led more 
effectively when it follows hand and eye than when it 
soars abstractly; but unless the teacher has the skill to 
keep the mind active, it gets into ruts,—loafs, lingers, and is 
a prey for vicious thoughts, as the street lounger is for 
vicious companions. Keep the children at school, remove 
the mechanical requirements from the teacher, do every- 
thing possible to enable him to stimulate the mind in its 
studies, and you are lessening the probabilities of crime. 
Some men highly cultured will be successfully preyed upon 
by tempters and temptation. The noblest family inheri- 
tance, the best of home training, the choicest lifelong 
companionships, even activity in the church itself, is not 
enough to make some men sure to escape crime. It is too 
much, therefore, to ask that education take children who 
inherit all the appetites, tendencies, and dispositions that 
make for crime ; whose home life sets, like a tidal wave, 
sinward, and make every one of them upright, honorable, 
law abiding, virtuous. 

Taken all in all, intellectual education in the hands of 
good teachers has as much moral improvement to show 
for its expenditure of energy as any philanthropic reform- 
atory, or even religious effort. There is a philosophy for 
this experience, and the nation may rest more hopefully 
in the moral and patriotic product of her schools than in 
any other force that she commands. The church needs 
the best fruits of the schools upon which to found her 
faith and ethical activity intelligently. 








THIS AND THAT. 





— Cervantes was born Oct. 9, 1547. 

— President Pierce died Oct. 8, 1869. 

— William Penn landed on Oct. 7, 1682. 

— Edgar A. Poe died, aged 38, Oct 7, 1849. 

— Congress first met in Washington in 1800, 

— Columbus discovered America Oct. 12, 1492. 

— Henry Labouchere is editor of London Truth, 

— Harriet Prescott Spofford is domestic in her tastes. 

— Dr. J. G. Holland, American author, died, aged 62, Oct. 
12, 1881. 

— Mrs. Florence Howe Hall (daughter of Julia Ward Howe) is 
“Sea Foam.”’ 

— The twelve principal chemical societies of the world have an 
aggregate membership of 8,781. 

— Louisa M. Alcott wrote the only hymn of her life, ‘‘ My 
Kingdom,”’ at thirteen years of age. 

— Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland writes on ‘‘ Women in the 
Home,”’ in the October Chautauquan. 

— Galileo was a mechanical genius in early boyhood, and at nine- 
teen had made important discoveries. 

— Arthur O'Shaughnessy, a British poet of some brilliancy, was 
a protege of Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton. 

— ‘* Mark Twain”? is said to be worth a million dollars, with an 
income of several thousand dollars yearly. 

— Longfellow had as inspirations in his study, Coleridge’s ink- 
stand and Tom Moore’s waste-paper basket. 

— Charles Dickens trained a naturally good memory to do re- 
markable things by way of retaining phraseology. 

— Oliver Wendell Holmes and Richard Henry Dana were school 
fellows at Ma’am Prentiss’ school. Cambridgeport. 

— Cornelius Vanderbilt left his son William $50,000,000, and in 
eight years William died and left his heirs $300,000,000. 

— Rev. J. C. Rollins’ lecture engagements are made through 
the New England Bureau of Education, 3 Somerset street. 

— The Historical Society of New Haven has recently printed a 
letter written by Benjamin Franklin to Jared Ingersoll, of that city, 
in 1762. 

— Griffith Gaunt is Charles Reade’s best-known novel, while The 
Cloister and the Hearth is regarded by the critics as the ablest work 
he produced. 

— Bacon was refused by a lovely-young widow, Lady Hatton, 
who married a widower of forty-six, with ten children and an im- 
mense fortune. 


— A punster being requested to give a specimen of his art, asked 
fora subject. ‘‘The king.” ‘‘ The king is not a subject,’’ he re- 


plied. —Queries. ’ 
— The first money Alfred Tennyson earned’with his pen was ten 








shillings his grandfather gave him for lines that he wrote upon his 
grandmother's death. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson was in the habit of jotting down his 
thoughts as he walked. He would rise in the middle of the night 
to make note of an idea. 

— Ten most famous natural scientists of Germany,—Humboldt, 
Liebig, Leibnitz, Kepler, Schelling, Miiller, Hegel, Schubert, Scho- 
penhauer, Haeckel. —Queries. 

— Mrs. Fanny D. Bergen, one of our most acceptable contribu- 
tors, had an admirable article on ‘‘Animal and Plant Lore for Chil- 
dren ’’ in the Popular Science Monthly for July. 

— George William Curtis married the daughter of Francis Shaw, 
sister of Col. Robert G. Shaw, who fell at Fort Wagner at the head 
of the first colored regiment raised in the North. 

— Seven hundred and fifty students have been admitted to the 
Memorial Hall Drawing Association, at Harvard, entirely filling the 
hall; and more than a hundred others await a vacancy. 

— The Normal Music Teachers’ Association held its first meeting 
of the session in the Old South Meeting House, Boston, last Saturday ; 
H. E. Holt, presiding, with addresses by 8. W. Cole and Gen. T. J, 


Morgan. 
— Frederick C. Robertson, M.A,, Boston’s well-known teacher 


of elocution, opens a special teachers’ class in the art of oratory on 
Saturday mornings. Happy the teachers who can avail themselves 
of this instruction! 

— The residence of William 8. Jackson, Esq., husband of Helen 
Hant Jackson (H. H.), at Colorado Springs,''practically retains 
everything as ‘‘H. H.’’ left it. More charmingly-arranged rooms 
it would be difficult to find. 

— The Journal of the Franklin Institute, devoted to Science and 
Mechanic Arts, published in Philadelphia, 15 South 7th street, is 
the best, most fully and beautifully illustrated of any journal of the 
kind that comes to our desk. 

— Mrs. Olive Cleveland Clarke, who was 101 years old Sept. 26, 
became a school teacher in the year 1805, in Northampton, Mass, 
There is probably no one living who began teaching at an earlier 
day ; if so we should be glad to have the same reported. 

— When Captain Cook first visited Tahiti the natives were using 
nails of wood, bone, shell, and stone. When they saw iron nails 
they fancied them to be shoots of some very hard wood, and, desir- 
ous of securing such a valuable commodity, they planted them in 
in their gardens. 

— When Victor Hugo carried his first manuscript of poems to 
a publisher it was handed back to him unread, ‘‘ because poetry 
**T am sorry for your sake,’’ said the 
It proved to be, a sorry 


was adrug on the market.” 
pale young man with a large forehead. 
blunder for the publisher. 

— Supt. James MacAlister, of Philadelphia, has delivered a 
course of lectures in the Assembly Hall of the normal school on the 
‘* History and Structure of the United States Government,’’ which 
were the most complete, scholarly, and helpful of anything of the 
kind of which we have known. 

— The New England Bureau of Education, 3 
Boston, makes lecture engagements for Mr. Frederick A. Ober, 
who has ten elegant lectures, brilliantly illustrated, upon Mexico, 
Florida, West Indies, India, Home Life, ete., ete. Mr. Hiram 
Orcutt is able to furnish several lecturers to committees. 

— John T. Prince, agent of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, is soon to give the public, through his publishers, a hand- 
book for teachers of primary, grammar, and ungraded schools,— 
Courses and Methods. Mr. Prince knows how to do this work well, 
as we can testify from twenty and more years of observation of hig 


Somerset street, 


work, 
— ‘*The Raymond,’’ South Pasadena, Los Angeles Co., Califor- 


nia, with Walter Raymond of excursion fame as proprietor, and C, 
H. Merrill of the Crawford House, White Mountains, as manager, 
opens this month, and will be the finest hotel, the best located, the 
most inviting in climate, grounds, rooms, flowers, fruits, and scenery 
of any in this country, probably in the world. 

— Many teachers who met, a few years since, the two eminent 
French ladies sent by the government to examine our element- 
ary schools and our higher instruction for girls, will be interested to 
know that one of them, Miss Couturier, directress of the Lycée for 
young girls at Havre, is to be married to Prof. Jules Delarue, di- 
rector of the superior and professional school at Rouen. 

— C. E. Swett, of Winchester, has succeeded Charles Hutchins 
as publishing agent of the Missionary Herald, with office at No. 1 
Somerset street. Mr. Swett was for some time at the head of the 
Oneida Seminary (N. Y.), and has since taught the Gloucester High 
School, and has also taught in Boston. We welcome him, as one of 
our nearest neighbors, to the great opportunity that has come to 
him for usefulness and agreeable work. 

— The resignation of John L. Brewster as superintendent of 
schools in Lawrence is an event much regretted by the city he has 
long and efficiently served, but under circumstances which signify 
much to the cause of education. Mr. Brewster’s uncle, recently 
deceased in Cambridge, a man of great wealth, had relied much 
upon his advice for several years, and made him the executor of his 
will, which means the founding of an academy at Wolfboro, N. H.. 
with every liberty and financial aid needed in establishing a first- 
class institution. 

— Gen. John Newton, the famed engineer of New York, is a Vir- 
ginian ; born at Norfolk, Aug. 24, 1823; son of Thomas Newton, a 
congressman. He waslargely educated in private schools, and en- 
tered the West Point Military Academy at the age of seventeen. At 
the age of twenty he was appointed assistant-professor of engineer- 
ing in that academy. He was one of the engineers in the construc- 
tion of Fort Warren, Boston; Fort Trumbull, New London; Fort 
Wayne, Michigan; Porter, Niagara, and Ontario, New York. His 
life has been filled with great works, but that with which his name 
is most frequently associated is the improvement of the Hell-Gate 
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Tue ELeMENts oF Pepacocy. A Man- 
ual for Teachers, Normal Schools, Normal In- 
stitutes, Teachers’ Reading Circles, and all 
Persons interested in School Education. By 
Emerson E. White, A.M.,~- LL. D. Cloth, 
12mo, pp. 336. Cincinnati; 1886. Price, $1.17. 
Dr White does everything well that he touches, 

pedagogically. He is a natural leader in thought 

as well as in action. He combines in rare har- 
mony independence of thought with loyalty to 
great thinkers. He is philosophical in his tenden- 
cies, but has trained himself in the art of experiment 
and observation; and we have presented in this 
volume the philosophy of teaching with enough of 
the empirical to give it the ‘* practical’’ cast so 
often called for. It has none of the ‘‘hashy”’ 
tone of a mere book of the art of teaching, and 
none of the “‘ weight ’’ of a book purely scientific. 

Ang teacher who needs to learn can do so with 
this book, in perfect confidence that it will not 
weaken his power to go on his own strength and 
wisdom, so far as he has any. It is sufficiently 
simple, and yet it stimulates thought sufficiently. 

It tells the teacher just how to proceed, and ena- 

bles him to see why he does it, if he only will. 

Experts in teaching will read it with interest, and 

differ with the author at some points; and psy- 

chologists will challenge his positions, as we in- 
cline to do at times; but maturer thought leads us 
to think him a wise man who has a better appreci- 
ation of the psychology of the school-room than 

Dr. White. 

A few of his sentences will show clearly to those 
not familiar with the working of his mind how he 
treats every subject: ‘* Education as an art is 
based primarily on the nature of being educated.” 
‘“*The pointing out of limitations may seem to 
sacrifice strength of statement; but the truth is 
better for guidance than a doubtful epigram.”’ 
** Psychology treats of the attributes and phenom- 
ena of the soul as manifested in its connection with 
the body in the present life.” ‘* The appetites are 
feelings occasioned by the vital wants of the body.’’ 
** The soul and body develop together, though not 
always in the same ratio; but their activity and 
energy generally vary with each other.” ‘‘ Con- 
sciousness is the power of the soul to know its own 
acts and states, and itself as the knower.”’ 
**Sense-perception is the power of the soul that 
knows directly material objects.’’ ‘* Intuition is 
the power of the soul to know directly and imme- 
diately the necessary relations of objects.’’ ** Ideas 
are the products of consciousness and of intuitive 
acts.’’ So much for his psychological style. 

His empiricism may be understood by a few sen- 
tences and outlines upon Composition Writing: 
** Never have pupils attempt to write on subjects of 
which they know nothing.”’ ‘* Possession of thought 
is necessary to expression.”’ ‘‘ Have much in- 
struction and practice in letter-writing.’’ ‘* A let- 
ter is a pen-talk with a friend, and is, perhaps, the 
freest and most natural of written productions.”’ 
** The dating, signing, folding, and addressing of 
letters should receive special attention.”’ ‘‘ Have 
them write truthful descriptions of known objects ; 
naratives of personal experience ; descriptions of 
real and imaginary journeys ; biographical sketches ; 
descriptions of current events; discussion of 
themes.’’ ‘* Language-training should not be so 
* systematic’ as to destroy the pupil's interest in 
it. Too much attention to the letter may kill the 


spirit.”’ This book will make svery reader a bet- 
ter teacher. Success to it in its pedagogical 
mission ! 


VoyaGes oF A Mercuant NaviGaTor 
OF THE DAYS THAT ARE Past. Compiled 
from the Journals and Letters of the late Rich- 
ard J. Cleveland. By H. W. S. Cleveland. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 250. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

Probably but few men living to so recent a date 
as 1860 had led such a daring and adventurous life 
as Richard J. Cleveland; and of those few not 
one, perhaps, was so well fitted as he to enjoy re- 
tirement and domestic comfort. Fond of books 
and of his family, he was compelled by the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune to spend the greater part of his 
youth and middle age on the ocean, the hero of ex- 
ploits which no story-writer would venture to as- 
cribe to a character for fear of exceeding too far 
the limits of probability. Mautinies, shipwrecks, 
eseapes from pirates and hostile Indians, political 
outrages, confiscations, blockades, arrests, attacks, 
crowd the record of his life till it seems two or 
three ordinary narratives of adventure concentrated 
into one. He became captain of a sailing-vessel at 
the age of twenty-three, and before he was thirty 
“he had twice circumnavigated the globe; had 
performed three of the most daring and venture- 
some voyages on record, and brought them to a 
successful issue, and returned from his wanderings 
with a fortune of $70,000.’" He then settled at 
Lancaster, Mass.; but, losing a portion of his 
money, he resumed a sea-faring life, to gain and 
lose fortune after fortune. Sagacious, far-sighted, 
enterprising, he seems to have been of too sanguine 
a temperament to be quite prudent. As his friend 
Cabot said to him, he had “cut a great deal of 
hay, but got it in very badly; ’’ and finding wind 
and wave more reliable than human beings, he 
died a poor man. 

What impresses the reader far more, however, 
than his ability as captain and merchant, is the 
beauty of his style and the elevation of his senti- 
ments in his letters to his wife and others. His 
diction is almost beyond criticism, and his observa- 
tions upon his trdvels and matters in general so 
far above the common level that it is hard to ree- 
oncile them with the fact that he left the common 
school at the age of fourteen. 

The book is compiled by his son from his letters 
and journals, and from his ‘‘ Narrative of Voyages 


and Commercial Enterprises,’’ published ‘in 1842, 











but now out of print. It is edited in an enthusias- 
tic but discriminating spirit of filial admiration, 
but is marred by the way in which the editor’s 
grandfather and father are confused in the open- 
ing chapter, and by the irrelevant praise bestowed 
upon President Cleveland in a note at the end of 
the first chapter and in the text toward the close 
of the book. While a man is yet in office an in- 
trusion of opinion in regard to him, in such a place, 
is not only unwarrantable, but in questionable taste, 
—doubly questionable when, as in this case, the 
writer claims to be a relative. 





Berries OF THE Brier. By Arlo Bates. 
Cloth, 16mo. Boston: Roberts Bros. Price, 
$1.00. 

Here are nearly seventy bits of verse, rarely 
more than a page, frequently but a stanza or two. 
Its subjects are almost as varied as the number of 
poems, ranging from ‘‘ Memories of Cuba’’ 
through various phases of human experience, such 
as “*A Woman's Déjection’” and ‘‘ A Lover's 
Canticles to Nature,’’ which is touched in bird 
and bush, in flower and sunset, with much 
delicacy. Mr. Bates does many things excep- 
tionally well, and the audience he has won and 
the friends he has mad _in the editorial chair of 
the Sunday Courier, a paper of high literary 
merit, shows the delicacy of sentiment and literary 
power of the man who succeeded George Parsons 
Lothrop so successfully. We would gladly quote 
for our readers every poem in the attractive little 
volume, but a few of the stanzas must suffice. 
Notice the pictures which lie in the stanzas, writ- 
ten at Campobello, entitled ‘‘ A Sketch-book by 
the Sea :”’ 

ON THE BEACH. 
A level sea to the edge of the world, 
Purple and green and gray as steel; 
A fisher-boat, with its white sails furled, 
And a far black ledge where flock the seal. 
A WINDY DAY. 
As silver ’neath the smith’s quick beat 
Gleam the reflections on the bay, 
Pale, trampled fires that have no heat, 
By the wind crushed from gold to gray. 
THE STARBOARD TACK. 
The breeze is stiff as the schooner tacks, 
And quick each dusky, hollow sail 
Crinkles like satin in the sun, 
Gleaming like beaten silver mail. 
A NIGHT SKETCH. 
Upon the sea the pictured moon 
‘loats like a golden shell; 
On the dark sky their ~ rune 
The constellations spell. 
Afar a single silver sail 
Has through the mist-wreaths broke, 
Like some lost spirit, wan and pale, 
That strives toward heaven without avail, 
To climb on incense smoke. 


Tue MAKING OF Picturgs. Twelve Short 
Talks with Young People. By Sarah W. Whit- 
man. Cloth, 12mo. Chicago and Boston: The 
Interstate Publishing Co. Price, 60 cents. 
This book is much more than one would suspect 

from its title or its appearance. It is a gem so 
rare that we give space to several selections which 
we cull from its pages. It not only tells how the 
artist gets his material, what use he makes of mod. 
els; not only gives the characteristics of oil paint- 
ing, water colors, etching, wood engraving, line 
engraving, and photography, but it is full of the 
choicest bits of experience, wise suggestion, and 
fervent illustration. We almost never enjoy:da 
book as much as this because of the abundance of 
sentences and paragraphs like the following : 

‘* It is so much easier, William Hunt used tosay, to 
paint a palm-tree from imagination than an apple- 
tree from life! The character is not indicated alone 
by the features and contour of a face, but by most 
delicate and subtle lines also, which must be studied 
from the life with intensest- devotion. Once, in 
finishing the portrait of a baby, I could not recall 
with certainty the movement or curve of its eyelid. 
The child lived a long way off, and I went to find 
it. It was asleep; but, waking for a moment, 
looked at me; I saw the line I needed and re- 
turned, having traveled ninety miles to see the ex- 
pression of a little eye, which was not exaetly like 
any other eye, and which was essential to the truth 
of the portrait.’’ 

‘* Though cows recline peacefully for hours in the 
shade, it is only necessary for an artist to begin to 
draw one of them for the slow animal to be smitten 
with a sudden fever for action, and, gathering her 
stiff limbs together, she will rise at once.’’ 

** Many ingenious devices are used to enable one to 
see the landscape at anadvantage. Hamerton tells 
of a glass tent from which he could look forth on 
all sides and work within securely. William Hunt 
caused to be made for out-of-door work a painter's 
van, which consisted of a great wagon with provis- 
ion for all the implements needed. There were 
drawers for paints and brushes ; racks for wet 
sketches, and room to set up an easel, so that he 
could paint under cover.”’ 

** Now true art, be it remembered, takes no liber- 
ties with the nature of things.”’ 





Tue Peterkin Papers. By Lucretia P. 
Hale. With illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & 
Co. Price, $1.50. 

We took this book home with us, and the nine- 
year-old read it to the little sisters, and for ten 
days we have had Mrs. Peterkin, Solomon John, 
Elizabeth Eliza, Agamemnon, and Mr. Peterkin as 
boarders at our house ; they have greeted us in the 
early morning, they have breakfasted, dined, and 
supped with us; they have been to school, upon 
the playground. The good lady has “‘ salted a 
coffee’’ innumerable times. That ridiculous at- 
tempt to go to drive has been often referred to with 
the remark that it was ‘“‘too stupid, but ’twas just 
fun.’’ That late dinner has had a score of things 
to recall it, while the experiences when snowed in 





are highly comical, as the little folk enlarge there- 
on. he Christmas-tree is, if anything, the most 
fascinating for the little folk, though the celebra- 
tion of the ‘‘ Fourth’’ is not “‘slow’’ with the 
children. The ‘‘Carnival of Authors’’ gets a 
trifle ahead of them, but they laugh just as heartily 
at the comical side. It is worth several times the 
price of the book to bring such living characters, 
entertaining but harmless, into the house. It is a 
book of a thousand, 


EssenTIAL Lessons IN EnoGuisa Erty- 
MOLOGY. By John G. R. McElroy, A.M., 
Professor of Rhetoric and the English Lan- 
guage in the University of Pennsylvania. 16mo, 
322 pp. 75 cents. (Introduction price 60 
cents). Philadelphia: John E. Potter & Co., 
No. 617 Sansom street. 

It is always refreshing to find a work upon a 
well-worn subject that has no resemblance to the 
works we have hitherto seen. Here is a book 
upon etymology that has every appearance of 
being attractive. Of course, whatever the reviewer 
may say, the only test of the success of the book is 
the school-room. This is peculiarly true of a work 
that digresses radically from any previous presen- 
tation of the subject. There are no lists of words 
from the Latin or from the Greek. It is a vol- 
ume of lessons which treat of every etymological 
law, truth, and process. Facts abound, and full 
lists of prefixes and suffixes are given, with illus- 
trative English words surrounded by their Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, Greek, French, and other cognates, 
but these are merely means to an end,—the end 
of teaching, in a simple, elementary way, the 
important sagaiahinteal truths and principles. 
Each lesson begins with examples, and works 
from them to the rule_or definition, and all exam- 
ples are drawn from selections from standard 
English writers. Much as we anticipate from this 
work, we are aware that its acceptability will 
depend not a little upon the taste of the teacher in 
regard to methods of dealing with this subject. 





Tue Boox; or, WHEN, AND BY WuomM, 
THE BIBLE WAS WriTTEN. By Rev. 8. 
Leroy Blake, D.D. With an Introduction by 
M. B. Riddle. Boston: Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. 

This is an attempt to present in popular form, 
and to make intelligible to common readers, the 
most recent arguments in favor of the authenticity 
and genuineness of the Old and New Testament 
Scriptures. These are days when the modern 
eavils against divine revelation are familiar to in- 
telligent laymen. The wide diversion of literature, 
and the easy access to the main drift of theological 
opinion through encyclopedias and scientific works, 
brings skeptical opinions within reach of the read- 
ing public; and the more startling or novel some 
of these opinions are the more attractive and read- 
able they become. On the other hand, most of the 
discussions of these new views, from an orthodox 
standpoint, are prepared for theological scholars, 
and are too learned to be interesting to common 
readers. The science of textual criticism has much 
that is technical and therefore dry except to experts. 

Dr. Blake has given us in this book a review of 
the present state of the controversy from the ortho- 
dox standpoint, clothed in a style which is intelli- 
gible and interesting to the common reader. At 
the same time his treatment of the subject is thor- 
ough and scholarly. It will prove to be a useful 
compendium for the minister as well as the layman, 
inasmuch as it groups in convenient form the best 
and most recent arguments for the historical char- 
acter of both the Old and New Testament books. 
The author first reviews the testimony of the 

‘athers to the canonical scriptures, and then dis- 

cusses the doubtful books, so-called ; viz., II. 

Peter, James, II. and III. John, Jude, Hebrews, 

and Revelation. He then takes up the literature 

of the first three centuries and the manuscripts. 

The last two chapters are upon ‘‘ Who Wrote the 

Book,”’ the first of which, on the Old Testament, 

presents a very good résumé of the most recent an- 

swers to the so-called ‘‘ higher criticism.’’ The 
author has evidently done conscientious work, and 
deserves the thanks of the Christian public. 





Tue INFLUENCE OF CLOTHING ON HEALTH. 
By Frederick Treves, F.R.C.S.; with illustra- 
tions. New York: Cassell & Co. Price, 75 
cents. 

This useful and suggestive little volume contains 
information of great practical value upon the ob- 
jects of clothing, proper materials to be used, the 
comparative value of dress materials, warmth, in- 
fluence of color, hygroscopic properties, ete. The 
chapter on underclothing is full of wise hints 
and directions as to materials, ete. The dress of 
the sexes for day and night, and its effects on 
health, are fully explained. Such a book hasa 
value that should not be lightly estimated, for 
great interests are affected by the clothing worn. 
It bears upon sanitary conditions, upon the gen- 
eral appearance of mankind, and influences the 
race from many standpoints,—moral as well as 
hygienic. 

As iT was WritTEN. 
New York: Cassell & Co. 
A story of love at first sight, with such insidious 

mystification about it that after the first filty 

pages of the story one keeps on to the bitter end, 
regardless of the feeling that he is utterly wasting 
his time. The author, with irritating detail, 
delineates one of those wild fantasies of a morbid 
imagination, the possibility of a departed spirit 
influencing a living person so as to make him an 
instrument of revenge. In this case a wretched 
specimen of a will-less man, who should have been 
confined in an asylum, is made to commita dread- 
ful murder under the ‘‘influence” of his ‘long 


dead and much-wronged’’ father. 


Price, 25 cents. 


T. B. Pererson & Bros., Philadelphia, 
have just published an edition of The Count of 
Monto-Christo, by Alexander Dumas. It is com- 
plete, unabridged, and illustrated, in a large octavo 
volume of 600 pages for 50 cents. 


C. ScnornnHOF has brought out a useful 
manual for advanced classes in French, by Miss 
Hendricksen, French teather at Smith College, 
containing selections from the poems of Alfred de 
Musset, Lamartine, and Victor Hugo, with ex- 
planatory notes. 


Henri TrRvuAn’s admirable work, Les 
Grands Ecrivain’s Francais, a work of over 700 
ages of selections from the great writers of 
rance, is to be published in New York hereafter 
by William R. Jenkins, by arrangement with the 
author. The work is used as a standard text- 
book by the schools of Paris, and is annotated 
in a remarkable manner throughout with notes in 
English, German, and other foreign languages. 
It cannot fail in being of great value to all 
students of French, 


Mrs. Barr’s new story, which is ded- 
icated to the Holland Society of New York, and 
is to be published October 15th, is to be called 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. The scene is laid in 
New York, just after it comes into the hands of 
the English, and concerns itself with the love 
affairs of a Dutch maiden and an officer in an 
English regiment. As a picture of colonial times, 
it is said to be very successful, the author having 
given long study to the question of local color. 


Epwin A. AssBey’s illustrated edition of 
Goldsmith’s She Stoops to Conquer will be published 
next month by Harper & Bros. It will comprise 
all Mr. Abbey’s illustrations of the play, which 
for the last two or three years have attracted so 
much notice in the pages of Harper's Magazine. 
Ten of the illustrations have been reproduced by 
the photogravure process, and printed on fine In- 
dia paper. It will be one of the handsomest books 
ever issued in the United States, and it is likely to 
meet with a great demand duriug the coming hol- 
idays. 

Mr. FRANK FRENCH, the engraver, has 
in press a book, the title of which is Home Fairies 
and Heart Flowers. It consists of twenty engraved 
heads of beautiful children made from photo- 
graphs. Each head is surrounded by a border of 
flowers, the flower selected for the purpose being 
typical of the subject. The poems which accom- 
pany the engravings are from the pen of Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster. These poems have numerous 
illustrations, many of them also engraved by Mr. 
French. ‘The work promises to be a favorite with 
all persons interested in children. 


D. Appteton & Co., New York, have 
published Easy Lessons in French, according to 
the cumulative method, adapted to school and 
home instruction, by Adolphe Dreyspring, author 
of ‘*‘ Cumulative Method in German,”’ ‘‘ The Ger- 
man Verb Drill,’ ‘‘ The Easy Lessons in Ger- 
man,’’ etc. Its distinctive features are: 1. Pres- 
entation of the normal phases of the language 
first. 2. Selection of the elementary material 
with special reference to what is usually in sight. 
3. Development of the first needs of speech, as 
manifest by simple queries. 4. Unfolding of the 
language out of itself. 5. A vocabulary within 
reasonable bounds, 6. A constant revolving of 
the accumulating material under ever varied forms 
and new combinations. 7. Special care to interest 
the student and to preserve his enthusiasm for the 
study. This method has proved a success in Ger- 
man, and promises good results in French. 


———_.———_ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Alden’s Cyclopedia of Universal Literature, Vol. 
IV.; price 60 cents. New York: John B. Alden. 

The Labor Movement in America; by Richard T. 
Ely, Ph.D.; price $1.50. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. 

Sheldon’s Word Studies. New York: Sheldon & Co. 

Handy Helps, No. 1.; by Albert P. Southwick, 
A. M.: price $1.00.—School Devices; by Edward R. 
Shaw and Webb Donnell; price, $1.25. New York: 
E. L. Kellogg & Co. 

Essential Lessons in English iyettogy: by John 
G. R. McElroy, A.M.; price 75 cents. Philadelphia: 
John E. Potter & Co. 

Milton’s Earlier Poems; price 10 cents. 
York: Cassell & Co. 

The Influence of Clothing on Health; by Frederick 
Treves; illustrated. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Vexed Questions in Theology: A Series of Essays; 
by James Freeman Clarke ; price $1.00.——The Fourth 
Gospel: The Question of its Origin Stated and Dis- 
cussed; by James Freeman Clarke; price 40 cents. 
Boston: Geo. H. Ellis, publisher. 

German of To-day; by Dr. N. Heinemann; price 
40 cents. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Kendall’s Compendium of Practical Penmanship, 
with Materials. Price $1.00, Boston: H. C. Ken- 
dall, publisher. 

Bacon’s Dictionary of Boston, with an Historical 
Introduction by George E. Ellis D.D.; price $2.00. 
Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Comediettas and Farces ; by John Madison Morton; 

rice 25 cents.—Both in tlh’e Wrong, a novel; by 
rs. John Kent Spender; price 20 cents. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 

Bible Children; by Rev. Mortimer Blake, D.D.; 
price $125. Boston: Gone. & 8. & Pub. Soc. _ 
September; edited by car Fay Adams; price 75 
cents Boston: D. Lot ee Co. 

Genius in Sunshine and Shadow; by Maturin M. 
Ballou; price $1.50.——-The Peterkin Papers; by Lu- 
cretia P. Hale; illustrated; tprice $1.50. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 

The Book of Eloquence,—a Collection of Extracts 
in Prose and Verse; by Charles Dudley Warner; 
peice ee! of the English Classics: by Al- 
vert F. Blaisdell. A.M.; price $1.00.—The Little 
Master; by J. T. Trowbridge; illus.; price $1.25.— 
Simplicity and Fascination; by Anne Beale. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 

_Ogilvie’s Popular Reading, No. 34; price 30 cents. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie & Co. 
Ancient American Politics; by Hugh J. Hastings; 





New 





age 30 cents, Baptized with a Curse: a Romance ; 
vy, Edith Stewart Drewry; price 25 cents, New 
ork; Harper & Bros, 
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TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN, 
Thou blossom, bright with autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue, 
That openest, when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night,— 


Thou comest not when violets lean 

(er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in purple dressed, 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 


Thou waitest late, and com’st alone, 
When woods are bare and birds are flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged year is near his ends 


Then doth thy sweet and quiet eye 
Look through its fringes to the sky,— 
Blue, blue, as if that sky let fall 

A flower from its cerulean wall. 


| would that thus, when I shall see 
The hour of death draw near to me, 
Hope, blossoming within my heart, 
May look to heaven as I de . 
, — William Cullen Bryant. 





MEETING OF QUAINT- TOWN 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES, 





The nine teachers belonging to the Quaint-town 
Teachers’ Institute were assembled for their first 
regular meeting in district No. 3 grammar school, 
Quaint-town, Mass. ; time, 7 p. m; subject for dis- 
cussion, ‘* School Discipline.’’ 

The president called the meeting to order, and 
the scribe sat expectant with her quill ready for use. 


The practical teacher rose to the occasion. She 
had a large, ungraded school in one corner of 
Quaint-town, and an established reputation as a 
good disciplinarian. No one ever saw any mischief 
going on in her school. The youngster must be 
bold indeed who would dare disturb the ‘‘ even 
tenor’’ of its way! ‘* Good discipline,’’ she said, 
‘was an essential in the school-room, and therefore 
it was of importance that every teacher should de- 
vote time and thought to its consideration.’’ ‘* There 
is a growing tendency,’’ she went on, “‘ to dis- 
continue the use of the rod inour schools. That it 
is wise to think well before ferruling a pupil I ad- 
mit; but as long as children are children, so long 
will old Adam crop out in them unawares, and 
Solomon’s ‘Spare the rod and spoil the child’ is 
good for even the nineteenth century. Some think 
the self-reporting system is an aid toward getting 
order in a school. I, for one, would not use it. It 
is a device of Satan. There is no surer way of un- 
dermining truth in a child. I think it a good plan 
to let the older pupils help the younger ones in an 
ungraded school. I let my older pupils hear the 
younger ones recite, frequently. Seat-mates influ- 
ence each other to a great de I had a boy in 
my school once who behaved badly while he sat 
with a certain seat-mate ; but on my changing his 
neighbor, he became as good a boy as one could 
wish for. How watchful we teachers should be! 
[ magnify our office! The angels have no higher, 
—the shaping of a destiny.’’ 

I noticed that the progressive gentleman teacher 
was uneasy during the latter part of Miss s 
speech. ‘*1 do not agree with you at all on the 
pupil teachers,’ he said, addressing Miss 
First, because the older pupils do not know how 
to present facts correctly to the minds of the chil- 
dren, —and it is of the greatest importance that the 
first impressions on a child’s mind should be accu- 
rate; second, because pupil-teaching destroys self- 
reliance, toward which all good teaching aims; 
and last, because whispering is introduced into a 
school in that way. Sev I think whispering is 
one of the worst things that teachers have to con- 
tend with. I wish some one would give me a re 
ceipt for its destruction.” 

I ean give you the only sure one there is,’ 
said Miss Z——, the normal-school teacher, ‘* Cut 
their tongues off! ’’ 

“Miss Z has hit it,’’ said the president. I 
never saw a school where whispering was wholly 
abolished.”’ 

‘| know it ean be done away with because I 
have seen a school where whispering was an un- 
known quantity; but the teacher was an excep- 
tionally fine instructor,"’ said the primary-school 
teacher, who is considered the best primary teacher 
in the county. 

n Give me a good rod and I can do away with 
whispering in any school in which | may be 
placed !”’ exclaimed Mrs , the observing teacher. 

I would not give a pinch of snuff for all the 
moral suasion you can talk from now till Dooms- 
day. You can not reason with children; their 
reasoning faculties are not developed.”’ 

Here the secretary put in a few words: ‘‘I can- 
not help thinking that, after all, the teacher makes 
theschool,”’ she said. ‘‘ According to my idea of dis- 
cipline, it is that power in a school that makes the pu- 
pils interested in their work, and self ssed. 
That power is gotten by good teaching, as given by 
an earnest, self-reliant, self-possessed teacher, who 
1s master of every situation in which he may be 
Placed ; who is thoroughly acquainted with prin- 
ciples of education ; who is firm, but kindly-man- 
nered in the school-room : and whose example is a 
daily inspiration to his pupils. The psychological 

definition of good order is, ‘The concentration of 
the mind on the subject before it.’ We teachers 
mans place the subjects before the minds of our 
pupils in such a manner that we shall awaken and 
Concentrate their attention, and then we shall have 
good order in our schools. I do not believe in 
using the pod, It ig lowering to teacher and to 
pupils,’”? 








’ 











-|as the event of the season,—as a rare intellectual 














“T think our’ secre is right,”’ said Mi 

the paraeal Sonchon tary is right,”’ said Miss W., 

_* Yes, if being a quarter of a century ahead of 

time is right! ’’ said the president, lightly. All 
the others seemed to think with him, and the poor 
secretary looked ‘‘ sat down upon.” 

Miss Charity said that little children should be 
ruled by love. ‘In your own heart let them first 
aa school,’’ she quoted. ® 

he extent of the disciplinary power of the 
teacher came up before the meeting, and it was de- 
cided that the teacher’s authority extended from 
their starting for school in the morning till their 
return home in the afternoon. 
pes Good discipline makes good citizens of our pu- 
pils,’ said the president during the course of the 
evening. ‘‘T have often noticed that a teacher 
rarely combines good discipline with good teach- 
ing. One of the finest" educators I ever met was a 
poor disciplinarian. However, I prefer a good dis- 
ciplinarian to a good teacher, It. is of more im- 
portance that a boy should be fanght to obey 
promptly and to exe?cise his self-controlling facul- 
ties every hour than that he should know how to 
explain a difficult mathematical problem. Let all 
punishments he as inevitable as Nature’s own. 
Never repeat a command twice. Never come in 
direct contact with an unruly pupil. Let your 
manner in the school-room be self-reliant and 
quiet, and above all remember that pupils are sure 
to detect the slightest false ring in tone or charac- 
ter. The Romans and Grecians laid great stress 
on the disciplinary education of their youth. 
The Roman character was renowned for its 
strength and simplicity; while the Grecians con- 
tributed more to literature and art than 
any other nation in the world. We, of the 
the nineteenth century with all our improvements, 
—morally, politically, and socially,—might well 
read a chapter from the pages of the history of 
education in heathen Greece and Rome.”’ 

“Ah! but look at our intelligent masses, our 
liberal-minded American people, and old Greece 
and Rome, with their wonderful stars of genius, 
sink into insignificance before the glory of the 
United States with its millions of prosperous, edu- 
cated citizens,—the result of the public-school sys- 
tem, the best the world has ever seen! ’’ and Miss 
W., the normal teacher, looked around breathless 
with the vehemence of her indignation. After a 
few more remarks the meeting was drawn to a 
close as tempus fugit, — especially when tongues 
fly too. 

It was decided to hold another meeting soon. 
Subject, ‘‘ Methods of Teaching Geography,’’—the 
progressive gentleman teacher and the secretary to 
be especially prepared on the subject. 

Thas ended the first meeting of the Quaint-town 
Teachers’ Institute. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 


SUPT. HOWLAND’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


A large and appreciative audience of city and 
country teachers lately assembled in the M. E. 
Church, corner of Washington and Clark Sts., to 
listen to the seventh annual address of the presi- 
dent before the Chicago Institute of Education, 
by Geo. Howland. Supt. Howland’s annual ad- 
dress is always looked forward to by the teachers 


treat. The subject, ‘‘ Character in the Schools,”’ 
was so admirably handled that to attempt to give 


a synopsis of it for THe JOURNAL is like trying to 
convey an idea of the green meadows, the waving 
fields and deep-tangled wild-woods to one who 
has never seen them, by showing him a handful of 
grasses, ferns, and flowers. It can at best but 
awaken a desire in him to see for himself. Mr. 
Howland laid much stress upon teaching the mean- 
ing of words. Having read a passage, he let the 
pupil give the meaning in his own best words. 
Teach him history as though it contained words of 
sacred writ; teach him to read the writings on the 
rocks and the hieroglyphics of the skies. The 
pupil mast be taught to know what is true and 
beautiful. ‘‘ Without intellectual integrity as the 
basis,’’ said the speaker. ‘‘ there can be no worthy 
imagining.”’ 

Mr. Howland dwelt upon the fact that there is 
no power in desultory teaching; thought should 
be consecutive and logical ; the mind should pro- 
ceed from fixed facts to definite conclusions. 
Pupils should be taught self-control. He thought 
too little opportunity was afforded it in the school- 
room. The graduate often knew not where to 
turn after leaving school, because he had not been 
taught the self-determining force of a free, firm 
will. Dwelling upon the narrow, belittling, 
feverish, restless struggle on the part of pupils for 
rank, which he ¢haracterized as unworthy motives, 
Mr. Howland was greeted by a genuine applause. 
Many of the best books he considered beyond the 
comprehension of pupils; but a desire for the best 
could be awakened by the teacher. Much stress 
was laid upon physical culture. The absence of 
healthy farm labor he considered almost a misfor- 
tune. Healthy, ennobling labor was referred to 
as ballasting our thoughts. 

Mr. Howland believes in character-development 
rather than character-building, and had faith in 
the efficiency of our public schools to do it. The 
teacher should exert a sympathetic, manly, 
and womanly influence, through a patient self- 
control and a loving example of appreciation. 
Pupils naturally looked upon teachers as superior 


Much of the exaggeration on the part of children 
came from listening to marvelous nursery tales and 
the reading of harmless fables. He must be 
taught that it is disreputable to lie, and that he 
should be wholly honorable and upright by pre- 
cept and example. The sacredness of property,— 
a subject upon which philosophers are not agreed, 
—must be learned; the first offence should not 
brand the child as a thief. He fights,—why not, 
when statesmen resort to the same means for set- 
tling disputes? The teacher has the power to 
sink or save the boy. Compelled obedience was 
for the ox, not for the child. It should be a will- 
ingly cheerful compliance with what is for his 
good. 

The experienced teacher should find no difficulty 
in her popils; her time should be given to some- 
thing better. The teacher who, after considerable 
experience, still found it difficult to govern her 
pupils, should go elsewhere,—apply herself to 
some other vocation. The teacher should inspire 
the pupils with such loyalty and devotion to duty 
that they will govern themselves. 

Social relations of the school should be an im- 
portant factor. The boy should be taught true 
courtesy, and the girl graceful manners. Less 
pupils to a teacher might afford more time on the 
part of the teacher; but it also afforded less scope 
for patient forbearance and mutual concessions. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. U. S. Wescott, 
of the North Side high school, to raise $1,500 by 
750 memberships as a guarantee on the part of 
Chicago,—the amount to be raised by teachers 
paving $2.00 a piece. 

Dr. Burroughs, assistant superintendent, took the 
floor, stating that he would like to see it done, but 
questions whether to collect the money from the 
teachers was the best way of raising’it. He be- 
lieved the citizens and business-men should come for- 
ward and contribute the money rather than to take 
it from teachers who did not have superabundant 
means. He was in favor of appointing a commit- 
tee of ten ladies and ten gent'emen to call on the 
business-men of the city, and he believed $10,000 
could be raised. 

Supt. O. T. Bright remarked that the Associa- 
tion was not a charitable institution, but merely 
wanted the membership as_a pledge. 

After some remarks by the county superintend- 
ent, the first motion seemed to prevail ; and prin- 
cipals of schools came forward with alacrity to 
pledge their teachers to the required membership- 
fee. They displayed a charming amount of con- 
fidence. 

Dr. Burrough’s plan was also adopted in part. 
A committee will be appointed to confer with the 
leading business-men of the city to secure funds to 
fit up the exposition buildings in which the dis- 
plays can be placed. 

Dr. Burrough’s plan is thoroughly feasible. 
The business-men and leading citizens are the per- 
sons most interested. Chicago can well afford to 
entertain 10,000 teachers royally. Our hotel ac- 
commodations are ample, our citizens liberal and 
pablic-spirited ; while as a summer resort Chicago 
stands unrivaled. W 


AN OLD-TIME SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


A contributor to the New York Evening Post 
thus describes Miss Rittenhouse, who, in 1816, 
kept a school on Jay street, New York : 


‘¢ Miss Rittenhogse was one of the celebrities of 
old New York. She educated two generations, 
parents and children, of both sexes, and I was one 
of her happy pupils in 1833, Seated in the cor- 
ner of the room on the first floor, with her gouty 
foot tied up in numerous wraps, resting on a chair 
in front, she, every morning, with the exception 
of Saturday, received her pupils of both sexes, 
they having deposited their lunch-baskets in the 
hall prior to their entrance, for her hours were 
from nine to three,—a long, weary day for child- 
ren from three to seven years of age. Miss Rit- 
tenhouse was a large woman, and very dictatorial ; 
she wore a cap with a wide ruffle on the border, 
and a plaid gingham dress. She exacted the 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ARKANSAS. — Rey. Joseph W. Scroggs, of 
Lafayette, class of "75, has become principal of 
the Rogers Academy. 








CALIFORNIA.—In the University of Southern 
California, two new professors have just been 
elected: Professor Thompson, of York, Neb., 
son of the late Bishop Thompson, and Professor 
Dickinson, brother of the famous Anna Dickinson, 
of Philadelphia. 





State Editor, F. B GAULT, So. Puedle. 

COLORADO.—The schools of East Denver en- 
rolled 4,600 pupils the first week ; 345 are in the 
high school, there being 47 in the senior class, 
the largest twelfth-year class in the history of 
the school. The State Agricultural College bas 
100 students enrolled. South Paeblo high school 
has 62 members in the ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
grades. Miss Atta L. Nutter, a graduate of the 
Maine Wesleyan College, is the principal of the 
department; Miss Kittie Van Keuren is assistant. 
Dr. R. W. Corwin, a resident physician, has 
charge of Biology. The subject is amply illus- 
trated by cabinet specimens, dissections, the 
microscope and magic lantern. 

Greeley has in her schools 545 pupils; Loveland 
has 116; Sterling, 00 pupils. 

Supt. Byington is happy, and preparing to take 
care, of the largest enrollment that Colorado 
a has ever had. Single seats have been 
placed in the high school room, the office has 
been furnished in good style, and a local ‘Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle has been organized among the 
city teachers. Some way it’s catching, this west- 
ern zeal, 


GEORGIA.—Mr. John W. Young of Atlanta, 
Miss Carrie E. Jones of Atlanta, and Miss Florence 
Weston of Worcester, Mass., are the new teachers 
in Atlanta Un‘versity. Miss E. J. Perkins, of 
Exeter, N. H., is the newly appointed matron. 





IowA.—Prof. W. 8. Barnard, B.Ph., Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Prof. J. Z. Zepter, Germany; and 
Miss Mary Calkins, Ida Grove, are the new teach- 
ers in Drake University, Des Moines. 

Mrs. Fannie McPherrin, of Clarinda, is a recently 
appointed teacher in Simpson College, Indianola, 





State Editor, Go. E,. KNEPPER, Peoria, 

ILLINOIs.—The Northern Illinois Teachers’s 
Association met at Rockford, Friday evening and 
Saturday, Sept. 24th and 25th. An excellent 
programme, as is usual with this association, was 
carried out. 

From all accounts, the educational exhibits at 
the various county fairs were unusually good this 
year. We saw the work of Knox County, which 
seemed almost perfect. Superintendent Oldfather 
worked hard to bring out the exhibit, and his 
efforts were certainly duly rewarded, 

F, T. Oldt, candidate for the state superin- 
tendency, was in Peoria a short time ago, looking 
after his interests politivally. In Carroll and 
adjoining counties, the press of both parties 
speaks of him in the most complimentary terms, 

E. Gastman, city superintendent of Decatur 
schools, spent most of his time during vacation in 
the interests of the reading circle. His work was 
highly appreciated by all the teachers he met. 

Stephenson, Carroll, Ogle, and Lee counties 
change superintendents this fall. Krape goes 
into business, Mastin into law, Sanford will pur- 
sue a three years’ course of study in the sciences 
in Germany, and Howe is now in, and, we under- 
stand, will continue his connection with the Dixon 
Business College. Each of these four superin- 
tendents cavry gold watches presented to them 
by the teacl-.ers of their respective counties, 

George {. Talbot, superintendent of DeKalb 
County, was recently renominated by acclama- 
tion. His work as superintendent has been so, 
well done that he will be unanimously re-elected. 

The Princeton high school changed principals. 


| Col. Forbes, formerly at Polo, begins the work at 


Princeton under very favorable conditions. We 
expect to hear many good things from this school, 
New instructors in McKendree College, Lebanon : 





greatest respect from all her pupils. We made 


morning, Miss Rittenhouse. 
morning, ma’am ?’ ; 
waving her hand toward our allotted seat. There, 
we were ranged in front of her ladyship on little | 
chairs; boys on one side, girls on the other. ' 
Then commenced the duties of her day. Each 
child had to stand by her side alternately and re-| 
peat his A, B, C, or Ba, Be, Bi, at her dictation. | 
She had on a stand near her a large leather strap, 
and if we did not master the lesson quickly, as 
she thought, immediately she called upon the boys, 
if the offender was a girl, to rise and turn their 
backs, and the little innocent was lifted over her 
knee, the strap being applied to the bare skin 
with a heavy hand; or, if a boy, she bade the girls 
do likewise, and he had to endure the same torture. 
This is the way we and our parents had the ol-| 
phabet spanked into us, and also learned to read vy 
the same inspiring process. Yet we had the 
greatest respect for the old dame, and though I 
had been across her knee and felt the weight and 
smart of her strap many tintes, I called on her 
regularly on New Year’s day as long as she live? ; 
in fact, was afraid not to do so. Miss Rittenhoi se 
educated, or perhaps I should say taught to spell 
and read, the best people in New York. 











HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR SICK HEADACHE, Pid 
Dr. N. S. Read, Chieago, says: ‘‘I think it is 








beings. ‘That teacher should be considered happy, 
tom thrice happy,—who could change this ad- 
miration to love and a confiding trust. Untruth- 





fulness in children was not necessarily a. vice, 


mental and nervous exhaustion, attended by sick 
headache, dyspepsia, and diminished yitality.”’ 


our bow on entering the room, saying, * Good | 
How do you do this” 


She replied to our salutation, | Mrs. 0. A. Whitman, Western Reserve University ; 


A. G. Jepson, from Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, Conn.; E. Fergusen, Boston University ; 


E. A. Whitman, Albion College, Mich. 
Charles De Garmo, Ph. D., graduate of the Illinois 
State Normal University in 1875, and Miss M. O. 


| Hanna, graduate of the University at Wooster, O., 


are newly appointed teachers in the Illinois State 
Normal University. 

INDIANA.—The Institute season has closed in 
most counties, and the preliminary work done for 
the opening of the county schools. Among the 
more prominent instructors were W. A. Bell, of 
the School Journal; Pres. Parsons, of the State 
Normal; Prof. Parr, of De Pauw Normal, and 
several city superintendents. 

Walter S. Smith and A. C. Goodwin, formerly 


county superintendents in this state, are now two 


of the prominent teachers of Kentucky. 

Jasper Goody Koontz has been elected to a pro- 
fessor’s chair in Hedding College, Illinois. 

O. T. Dungan, of Shoals, also goes to LIllinois, 
to take charge of the teachers’ department in 
Jennings Seminary. 

Ex.-Supt. Charles F. Coffin, of New Albany, 
has opened a law office. 

Ex.-Supt. J. K. Walts, of Logansport, has en- 
tered the ministry of the Methodist church. 

Prof. W. W. White, who has had charge of an 
academy in Michigan for several years has re- 
turned and taken up his permannet residenze on a 


a remedy of the highest value in many forms of farm near Lewisville. 


State Superintendent Holcombe, assisted by 
Assistant Supt, Skinner, is pushing rap- 
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idly to completion a life of one of Indiana's 
greatest statesmen,—Thomas A. Hendricks. 

Henry Gunder takes charge of the North Man- 
chester schools. 

Prof. Sandison, of the State Normal, is trans- 
lating Matzat’s ‘‘ Methodik des Geographischen 
Unterrichts.”’ 

Dr. T. C. Mendenhall accepts the presidency 
of Rose Polytechnic Institute, at Terre Haute, 
made vacant by the death of Dr. C. O. Thomp- 
son, and resigus his place in the United States 
Signal Service. 7 

The newly appointed instructors in Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, are: Prof. H. C. G. von 
Jagemann, of Johns Hopkins University (German) ; 
Prof. R. G. Boone, Frankfort (Pedagogies) ; Prof. 
R. H. Dabney, Heidelberg University (History) ; 
Prof. Jos. Swain, Edinburg University (Mathemat- 
ies); Prof. A. B. Woodford, Yale College (Polit- 
ical Science; P. B. Burnet, Leipzig (German). 





State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 

KANSAS.—Emporia public schools occupy twe 
new buildings at the opening of this school year. 

Prof. B. T. Davis accepts the principalship of 
Chetopa schools, and returns to the work in which 
he has made such an honorable career. 

W. M. Davidson, normal class of ’83, makes an 
engagement by telegraph as principal of schools 
in Atwood, the county seat of Rawlins County. 

G. W. Miner is the new principal at Girard. 
Prof. H. C. Ford, superintendent of El Dorado 
schools, is reported seriously sick. 

Cherokee County is moving in the matter of a 
high school. 

The Southwest Kansas College at Winfield,—Dr. 
John E. Earp, president,—opened for the first time, 
Wednesday, September 7th, with 79 students, 
under six professors and instructors. 





KenTuCcKY.—West Kentucky College opened 
its first year, on the 16th inst, at Mayfield, with a 
faculty of eight, and good prospects as to attend- 
ance. 

The members of the Louisville Educational As- 
sociation met in the — of the high school build- 
ing at 10 o'clock, on the morning of Sept. 18, to 
discuss the best methods of advancing the cause of 
education. Prof. W. H. Bartholomew, president 
of the Association, occupied the chair. e sub- 
ject laid out for discussion was, *‘ The Value of 
‘Teachers’ Associations."’ Mr. Hiram Roberts, Mr. 
W. O. Cross, Mr. S. T. Seott, Mrs. L. L. Monsarrat, 
and Miss Mattie Watts spoke very practically and 
pointedly upon the subject. Mr. Bartholomew 
then spoke upon the topic, and related several in- 
cidents gleaned from his experience at the Topeka 
Teachers’ Association last summer. There were 
about sixty-five members present, who displayed 
the greatest attention throughout the entire meeting. 

State Editor, Wm. J. Cox, Hancock. 

MICHIGAN.—Prof. Weed has resigned the 
ehair of Physics in Michigan University, and 
Prof. H. S. Carhart, of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, has been elected to fill the vacancy. 

Superintendent Derr, recently in charge of the 
Mason schools, has been called toa similar posi- 
tion in Elgin, Ill., at an increased salary. 

Prof. William H. Payne has accepted the pres- 
idency of the National Teachers’ Reading Circle. 

C. H. Denison, 61, of New York, learning 
of Prof. Frieze’s desire that the University should 
possess portraits of all its presidents, has had a 
fine crayon portrait of the late Dr. Henry P. 
Tappan, first president of the University, made, 
and it now hangs in President Angell’s office. 
Otto Venino is the artist, and he made the likeness 
from several photographs. The likeness is pro- 
nounced a marvelously excellent one by President 

The superintendent and fourteen teachers leave 
the Owasso schvols on account of asweeping reduc- 
tion in salaries. 

State Supt. Nelson has accepted a profes- 
sorship in the Central Michigan Normal School 
at Alma. 

Sept. I. N. Mitchell, who 
of the Public schools of Grand Rapids for several 
years, is now engaged as superintendent at Fond 
da Lac, Wisconsin. 

The Adrian high-school has a class of fifty 
students in shorthand. 

The following resolutions referring to the resig- 
nation of Superintendent Sill, were passed at a 
late meeting of the Detroit teachers : 

Resolved, That we, the teachers in the public 
schools of Detroit, deplore the recent resignation of 
Prof. J. M. B. Sill, whom we have known for years 
as our accomplished and beloved superintendent of 
schools. We have lear: ed to know him asa clear- 
headed organizer, an efficient manager, a master of 
details, an untiring worker, a ripe scholar, a pro- 
gressive student of educational problems, a wise and 
tender-hearted counselor, and a loyal friend. While 
we rejoice with him in knowing that his new work 
will be freer from annoyance and care, we lament 
our own loss. Officially we have lost an executive 
officer whose strength has been shown through 
many years of successful service; personally we 
have lost a kind and trusty friend. As he leaves us, 
we wish to send with him an assurance of our grati- 
tude for his services. our loyal devotion to his mem- 
ory, and our earnest desire to preserve intact the 
great feency be has left us. 

L. C. HULui MARGARET M. Rose, 
HATTIE M. Scorrt, 
C. B. HALL, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


The new instrueters at Battle Creek College, 
Battle Creek, are : Prof. J. H. Ha , from 
Carrolton, Mo.; Prof. I. E. Wilson, from Wilton, 
Ia. ; and Prof. A. W. Kelley, from Fostoria, O. 

W. L. Moulder, recently of Gaskell’s Commer- 
cial College, Jersey City, N. J., is now instructor 
of bookkeeping in Adrian College, Adrian. 

, Mr. Frank Smith, promoted from corps of tutors, 
is now @ professor at Hillsdale College, Hillsdale. 


MONTREAL.—A. J. Eaton, of Plymouth, goes 
to the McGill University of Montreal, as profes- 
sor of Greek. 


CAROLINE CROSMAN, 
ELLA E. CAPRON, 


had charge | y 


MissouRI.—Reports from the Missouri schools 
show an increased attendance. Teachers’ salaries 
are fair, and good teachers are indemand. Many 
of the public schools, even in the country districts, 
are excellent. The town and city graded schools 
have every opportunity to do good work. Most of 
them have sensible boards and qualified teachers, 
two indispenable requisites. The private and sec- 
tarian schools are well supported, and vy ar 
the public schools quite well. The State Univer- 
sity at Columbia, under the efficient management 
of Dr. S. S. Laws, has taken its place in the front 
rank of American schools. The work of the 
State normals is bringing its proper results, as 
shown in the increasing and superior excellence of 
the public schools, where the normal pupils are 
employed as teachers. By examination, the 
pupils from the public schools applying for 
admission to the State schools are of higher 
and better grade of scholarship than formerly. 
The school-law of Missouri, though far from 
perfect, is good. The State school fund is the 
largest in the Union, and our legislators are pro- 
gressive and liberal. 

Hon. W. E. Coleman has been re-nominated to 
the office of State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. His faithful and able administration of 
the affairs of the office, during the last four years, 
warrants his re-election. 

The Third District State Normal has called 
Frank Puryear, A.M., of Richmond, Va., to the 
ehair of Natural Science, and Joseph B. Ellis, 
A.M., of Vanderbilt University, to the chair of 
Latin and Elocution. We consider the school for- 
tunate in these selections. 

Good instruction requires teachers to study both 
text and pupil, to carefully determine the objects 
to be accomplished in each recitation, and to have 
a well formulated, though somewhat flexible, plan 
of class-work. 


The new instructors in Drury College, Springfield, 
are: Geo. B. Adams, Ph.D., of Leipsic; Arthur 
P. Hall, A M., Ph.D., of Yale, and Camilla M. 
Nettleton, of Oberlin University. 

New instructors in the Kirksville State Normal 
School: J. I. Nelson, of Louisiana, Mo., and Miss 
M. B. Swett, of Boston, Mass. 

Miss M. Peabody, of St. Louis, is now instructor 
in the St. Louis normal school. 

Miss Mary E. O'Donnell, Lebanon, O., has been 
appointed teacher in the State Normal School of 
Warrensburg. 

I. H. Pritchett, late of Paynesville ; R. T. 
Bond and T. Berry Smith, of Pritchett Institute, 
Glasgow, are the new instructors in Central College, 
Fayette. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—At a special meeting of the 
Board of Control of the Minnesota Reading Cir- 
cle, it was voted: That the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction be requested to instruct the in- 
stitute conductors to encourage the formation of 
reading circles in the counties in which they hold 
institutes. That he also be requested to endeavor 
to secure from the State legislature such an addi- 
tion to the institute fund as shall enable him to 
use a portion of that fund for the encourgement 
of teachers’ reading circles. 

Geo. H. Belding will teachin the Caledonia 
public schools the coming year. 

Miss Alice Mott takes charge of the Northfield 
high-school. 

The officers of the High-school Council are: 
Pres., A. W. Rankin, Owatonna; Vice-Pres., T. 
J. Gray, St. Cloud; Sec., Wm. Moore, Lake City. 

The new instructors in the Normal School at St. 
Cloud are: Mary E. Blanchard, Malden, Mass. ; 
Lewis E. Akely, Brockport, N. Y. ; Anna B. 
Ogden, Washington, D. C.; and Mary E. Laing, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss A. E. Broadwell, Wellesley College, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Miss E. E. Carlisle, formerly teacher 
in the State Normal School, New Britain, Conn., 
are now teachers in the State Normal School of 
Winona. 

The final report of Superintendent Wright of 
St. Paul, is published, and contains many interest- 
ing statistics of the growth and present condition 
of the schools of St. Paul, as well as valuable sug- 
gestions as to future needs. 

State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New YorxkK.—Frederick A Cook, Ph.D., from 
Troy Conference Seminary, Poultney Vt., is now 
instructor in Latin at Syracuse University, Syra- 
euse; and Joseph T. Fischer, A.B., from Fulton, 
N. Y., teacher of Mathematics and German, 

New instructors at Cornell, Ithaca, are: O. L. 
Elliott, of Cornell University; E. E. Hale, Jr., of 
Harvard College ; Prof. B. I. Wheeler, of Harvard ; 
Prof. J. G. Schurman, of Dalhousie College; Dr. 
A. C. White, of Cornell; J. T. Kemp, of a Ger- 
man university; C. S. Prosser, of Cornell; Court- 
ney Langdon, of New York; E. H. Preswick and 
C. B. Wilson, of Cornell. 

New Jersey.—Prof. Bissell, formerly of the 
Ratgers Grammar School, has been appointed 
principal of the Burnett-Street grammar school, 
in Newark, to succeed Wm. A. Breckenridge, who 
held the position for over twenty-five years. Mr. 
Breckenridge has retired, leaving many warm 
friends to misshim. * 

Principal David Maclure succeeds F. N. Parry, 
deceased, in the Chestnut-street grammar school, 
and Principal Kennedy succeeds Mr. Maclure in 
the Eighteenth Ave. intermediate school. Mr. 
Terwilliger takes Mr. Kennedy’s place at South- 
street primary school. 

Prof. Anderson, for many years principal of 
one of the Rahway schools, has been appointed 
principal of the Camden-street prim school, 
and Prof. Forman, also of Rahway, has been 





made vice-principal of the Chestnut-street gram- 
mar school, 


All the positions are now well filled, and New- 
ark bids fair to retain its high rank. 

The State Teachers’ Association will meet be- 
tween the holidays, and Supt. Meleney, of Pater- 
son, who is the president, will see that the pro- 
gram will be second to none in the past. 

The following brief outline of the requirements 
of the new training school of Jersey City, will be 
of interest to all contemplating such an un- 
dertaking. The plan recommends that the 
training class be limited to those who 


expect to make teaching a business, and 
that regular attendance pe | thorough work be 
required. That during the second term of the 
senior year in the high school the work of the class 
be as follows : 

1. Mental and Moral Science, ineluding studies 
of the mind and the application of certain laws to 
the instruction and training of children and 
youth. 2. I/istory and Science of Edu- 
cation. 3. Theory and Art of Teaching. 
4. Social Economy, which includes preparation 
for the school; organization of the school disci- 
pline; employments of school. 

In place of sixty days’ substituting, a post- 
graduate course of six months be required, during 
which the work of the class be as follows: 

1, Observation of the work of experienced 
teachers. 2. Teaching classes under supervision. 
3. Practice in charge of a particular class. 4. 
Practice as assistant teacher. 5. Particular study 
of the management of schools. 

Alexander A, Titsworth, A.M., C.E., recently 
from Alfred University, N. Y,, is now professor of 
Graphics and Mathematics at Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick. : _ 


NEBRASKA.—Omaha public schools open with 
an increase of attendance of 632 over the first 
week of last year. 

At present 134 teachers are employed ; a slight 
decrease from last year, notwithstanding the in- 
creased attendance. This is owing to a change in 
classes, there now being but two classes to each 
grade, instead of three, asin former years. In 
the Long school, however, the first-grade rooms 
were so crowded as to necessitate half-day attend- 
ance for these pupils until additional rooms can be 
opened, ‘The city this year furnishes all supplies. 

There are now fourteen school buildings owned 
by the city, and three rented ones. Several others 
are in process of construction. 

It is not an easy matter to keep pace with the 
growth of this lively city, in schools as in all 
things else. 

The high-school is much larger and more _pros- 
perous than ever before, with an enrollment of 340. 
Supt. H. M. James says that six years-ago the 
average attendance was sixty. At present sixteen 
teachers are employed ; two special teachers includ- 
ing one for the manual training department. 
Homer P. Lewis, a Dartmouth man, is principal. 
There are about 175 in the entering class; about 
two-fifths boys,—a large proportion for a West- 
ern city. A visit to their study-room shows plainly 
that the attendance is not mainly from wealthy 
families, but all classes seem to be represented. 
This is in a measure due, no doubt, to the free 
text-books. 

The manual training department seems popular 
with teachers and pupils. At present there are 
four classes at work. 

Since Supt. James took charge of the city 
schools they have been gaining much in efficiency. 

The Board of Education have recently voted to 
introduce the study of German in the high-school, 
and a teacher for that language has been elected. 

The schools of Douglas County, outside of 
Omaha, are nearly all open,—many of them hay- 
ing ten months school in the year. 

At the Teachers’ Institute, conducted by Supt. 
Bruner with three assistants, eighty-five were en- 
rolled. Roll-call by States developed the interest- 
ing fact that natives of at least twenty-fonr States 
were present, as well asa few from Canada, and 
one from England. Every New England State 
was represented, of course. 

Supt. Bruner believes in thorough examinations, 
and good salaries for well qualified teachers. 


Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ou10. — Marcus B. Lambert, valedictorian of 
Lafayette in ’82, and recently on United States 
Geological Survey of Massachusetts, has become 
principal of the preparatory department of Kenyon 
College. 

Muskingum College opens quite encouragingly. 
The attendance is large. All the professors are at 
their posts of duty. 

Dr. E. E. White’s new work, Elements of Ped- 
agogy, is out. It is pronounced scholarly and 
philosophical. 

The Ross County Register has established an 
educational department, and invites teachers and 
others to assist in making it a success. 

W. G. Barthalow, a former teacher at Cam- 
bridge, has been nominated by the Republicans of 
Washington County for Clerk of Courts. 

W. A. Giffin, of St. Clairville, O., was climbing 
Pike’s Peak when last heard from. He will, no 
doubt, return to his educational work much invig- 
orated, ' 

Supt. E. E. Miller, of Caldwell, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the board of school examiners 
of Noble County. 

Dr. Alston Ellis, superintendent of schools, San- 
dusky, is prominently mentioned as the Democratic 
nominee for Congress from his district. 

Ashtabula has jost dedicated their new school 
building at a eost of $33,000. The occasion was 
one of unusual interest. The citizens assembled 
in mass conventions, and were entertained by 
speeches, music, ete, 

The next meeting of the State board of school 
exawiners will be held in the high school building, 





Columbus, Dee. 28-30. 
Supt. I. M, Clemens has remained for a number 





of years at the head of the schools of Ashtabula, 
and the new school building was his cherished 
dream. The interpretation came at last, and he is 
consequently happy. 

Abram Brown, principal of the high school, 
Columbus, continues as the efficient correspondent 
of Intelligence. 

H. V. Merrick, late of the Minerva schools, is 
now principal of the high school, Bellaire. 

Dr. John Hancock, of Chillicothe, is mentioned 
as the head of the newly-established department of 
pedagogy in the Ohio University at Athens. 

The present temperance agitation throughout 
the State bids fair to find its way into the public 
schools. Already ‘‘ Temperance Days’’ are an- 
nounced in many of the schools. When the 
schools take up the bludgeon Old Bacchus may 
expect to be badly maimed. 

E. L. Hall, A.B., of West Richfield, and Kate 
I. Beattie, A.B., of Ruggles, are the recently ap- 
pointed teachers in Hiram College, Hiram, 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Mr. F. Albert, formerly of 
the Millersville State Normal School; Miss Nettie 
Daniels, formerly of Gregory, Mich. ; and Miss 
Emma Mayer, of Palatine College, are newly ap- 

inted instructors in the State Normal School, 
ndiana. 

Miss E. Buckman and Miss C. E. Spencer have 
been appointed teachers in the Girls Normal School 
of Philadelphia. 

Prof. E. M. Wood, A.M., from Lancaster, Wis., 
and Miss T. E. MacPherson, from Norristown, are 
now instructors in the State Normal School of 
California. 

The new instructors at Washington and Jefferson 
College, Washington, are: J. A. Schmitz, profes- 
sor of Modern Languages, late of Elgin, lll.; and 
T. C. Noble, professor of Mathematics, from 
Claysville. 

r. Addison Jones, Syracuse, N. Y.; Miss Eva 
J. Blanchard, Unionville, and Miss Lizzie Leigh 
are the new teachers at the State Normal School 
of West Chester. 





Virernita.—A, Z. Koiner, A.M , M.D.. is lect- 
urer on Physiology and Hygiene at Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem. 

WEsT VIRGINIA.—New instructors at the State 
Normal School, Shepherd College, are: Asa B. 
Bush, of West Virginia University, and Laura C, 
Strieder, of the Fairmont State Normal School. 





WISCONSIN.—Miss Alice H. Shultes, of Boston, 
Mass., is now a teacher in the State Normal School, 
River Falls. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


The meeting of the Piscataqua’s Educational 
Association, held Sept. 26 and 27, at Monson, 
was a very good meeting. Mr. Luce, State Supt. 
of Schools, with Mr. Purington of Farmington, 
and Mr. Estabrook of Gorham, helped the county 
teachers. 

— Western Oxford Association held its full 
meeting at Brownfield, Oct. 1 and 2. 

— Cumberland Association will hold its annual 
meeting at the normal school-room in Gorham, 
Oct. 15 and 16. 

— The annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogi- 
cal Society will be holden in Christmas week. 

— Kilgore, Bowdoin ’86, is teaching at Moro- 
mance, Wisconsin, and F. P. Knight, of ’84, is 
teaching at Onalaska, Wisconsin. A. R. Butler, 
of ’86, goes to Tilton, N. H. 

— Parsons, of Brunswick, has charge of a high- 
school at Day’s Ferry, Woolwich. Whittier, of 
’85, is instructor in the gymnasium at Bowdoin. 

— About forty freshman enter at Bowdoin. 

— Augusta city council has passed an ordinance 
to enforce the compulsory education law of the 
State. All children between six and seventeen 
without regular and lawful occupation must attend 
school. Special officers were appointed to see that 
this ordinance is enforced. 

— Mr. M. C, Smart is elected principal of Bid- 
deford high-school. He is a Bates man, and 
lately principal at Amesbury, Mass. 

— Colby opened with about thirty-five in a new 
class,—seven are ladies. 

— Dr. Hanson, reported dead in July, is princi- 

of Coburn Classical Institute, as he has been 
or many years, and is as thorough and exacting as 
ever. His work is lessened by the employment of 
Miss Winslow, a recent graduate of Colby, as an 
additional assistant. 

Waterville.—William A. Rogers, recently as- 
sistant astronomer at Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is now professor of Astronomy and 
Physics at Colby University. 

‘astine.—Edward E. Philbrook has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the Eastern State Normal 
School, and Miss Mabel Simmons in the Model 
School. 

Brunswick.— Prof. Ernest M. Pease, A. M., 
Fellow of Johns-Hopkins University, and formerly 
instructor in Smith College, is now professor of 
Latin in Bowdoin College. W. V. Wentworth, 
A.B., is assistant in Chemistry; F. N. Whittier, 
A.B., the new Supt. of Gymnasium. 

' NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The Union district schools in Keene opened 
with 679 scholars, a falling off of about 300, which 
is about the number in the Catholic school re- 
cently opened. The Parochial School is in charge 
of eight Sisters of Mercy. Attendance will be 
er ie from children below the high school 
grade. 

— Miss Mabel Hill, daughter of Paul Hill of 
Billerica, has accepted a position as teacher of 
mathematics at St. Mary’s school, Concord, N. H. 
For two years Miss Hill has been one of the corps 
of instructors at Mitchell’s school, Billerica. 

—C, C, Haines, principal of the Sawyer gram- 
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mar school in Dover, has been elected to a simi- 
lar position in Quincy, Mass. 

— Mrs. E. A. Clough of Lowell, Mass., an ac- 
complished lady, has accepted the position of 
matron at the New Hampshire Conférence Semi- 
nary and Female College at Tilton. 

— Miss Mary P. Frisbie of Portsmouth, has 
been engaged as assistant teacher in the Warren 
Free High School, vice Miss Parker resigned. 

— Charles Davis of Portsmouth, a Bowdoin Col- 
lege graduate, has been elected instructor in Nat- 
ural Seience in the high-school at Hyde Park, Ill. | 

— Frederick P. Atkin of Hanover, a member 
of the last graduating class of Dartmouth, has ac- 
cepted the position of principal of the high-school | 
at Hillsboro’, Texas. | 

—Swanzey village schools are under the same 
efficient teachers as during the summer months,— 
Misses Susie Cahee, Luella Sawyer, and Susie 
Ellis. 

Manchester.—Mr. Herrick, a resident of this 
city, is now employed as art teacher in the Train- 
ing School. 

VERMONT. 

Middlebury.—The new instructors of Middle- 
bury College are Rev. Granville Yager, Town- 
send, Mass., professor of Mental and Moral 
Science; and Thomas E, Boyce, Aurora IIl., 
assistant professor of Mathematics. 

—St Albans high-school, under Principal O. 
P. Conant, opened with a largely increased 
number of students. The school isin a pros- 
perous condition. 

— Brigham Academy, Bakersfield, under Prin- 
cipal Parlin, opened the fall term with ninety 
pupils. Mrs. Sarah B. Jacobs of Boston, has 
manifested her continued interest in this institution 
by a recent gift of valuable apparatus for school 
work. 

—Miss Hattie Sherman, late of St. Albans 
high-school, has returned from her European 
study, and accepted the position of preceptress in 
a young ladies’ school at St. Clair, Mich. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Boston,—Miss Lucina Dunbar, third assistant in 
the Gibson School, is a graduate of the Bridgewater 
Normal School, and has taught several years in 
Hyde Park. 

Miss Clara Bancroft, recently appointed assist- 
ant in the Roxbury High School, is a graduate of 
the Bridgewater Normal School, and has been 
teaching in Cambridge. 

Miss Fannie L. ood, recently appointed 
fourth assistant in the Warren School, is a gradu- 
ate of the Boston Normal School, and has formerly 
substituted in the Charlestown district. 

Mr. Melvin J. Hill, recently appointed junior 
master of the English High School, is a graduate of 
Bowdoin College, and has formerly taught in 
Wakefield High School, and in the Bryant and 
Stratton Commercial School of this city. He has 
taught in the English High since Sept. 1884. 

Mr. John R. Morse, formerly of New Hampshire 
but with considerable recent experience in this im- 
mediate vicinity, has been elected sub-master in 
the Sherwin School. Mr. Morse has had special 
success as a disciplinarian, and few men have more 
taste or talent for dealing with youth than he. He 
came from the same school from which Geo. B. 
Hyde, Jas. A. Page, Henry C. Hardon, and F. A. 
Morse came to this city. 

Miss Gertrude Cushing, recently appointed 
third assistant in the Minot School, is a graduate of 
the Boston Normal School, and formerly taught in 
the Adams School of East Boston. 

Miss Annie H. Gardner, recently appointed 
third assistant inthe Minot School, is a graduate 





ting in the Shurtleff School. 

Miss Minnie E. Gaskins, recently appointed 
third assistant in the Stoughton School. is a gradu- 
ate of the Boston Normal School, and is promoted 
from the fifth grade. 

Miss Annie F. Childs, recently appointed 
third assistant in the Harvard School, is a graduate 
of = Boston Normal. 

iss Mary ©. Richards, recently appointed 
third assistant in Mt. Vernon School, is a luate 
of the Boston schools. peer 

Miss Mabel L. Warner, recently appointed 
third assistant in the Charles Sumner School, is a 
graduate of the Boston Normal School. 

_ Miss Alice H. Luce, recently appointed as- 
sistant in the Girls’ Latin School, is a graduate of 
Wellesley College, and formerly taught in the high 
school at Wellesley. 

Miss Alice M. Barton, recently appointed 
fourth assistant in the Charles Sumner School, is a 
graduate of the Boston Normal School. 


Malden.—Miss Laura H. Robbins, from the 
Avery School, Dedham, has been appointed to one 
of the Malden schools; Miss Jennie F, LeSueur 
and Miss Annie P. Smith, from the Sawyer School, 
Gloucester, and Miss Hattie L. Fiske, from the 
Point School in Gloucester, have also been ap- 
pointed to schools in this city; Miss M. J. Ethring- 
ton of Winthrop, Miss F. A Davis of Boston, and 
Mr. A. E. Stone of Somerville, were elected as- 
sistant teachers in the evening school. Miss M. A. 
Drown was elected an assistant teacher in the high 
school. 

Miss Pauline T. Wood is making a great success 
of her private school, the Waverly Terrace. Miss 
Wood is a graduate of Bridgewater, with the best 
of experience in the Reading and Malden public 
schools. 

Somerville.—Miss Fannie L. Gwynn, of the last 
class in the Salem Normal School, is appointed to 
the Jackson School, Somerville. 

Miss Mae E. Berry has been elected master’s 
assistant in the Luther V. Bell School, Somerville. 
She has been one of the most prominent and suc- 
cessful teachers in the city. 


Gloucester.—Mrs. C. M. Palmer, recently of the 
high school of Skowhegan, Me., has been appointed 


of the Girls’ High School, and has been eabstitu-| 
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bella Burns, and Miss Nellie Carter, graduates of 
the Clinton High School, have been elected to fill 
vacancies in the primary schools. 

Haverhill. — Miss Florence A. Goodwin, Miss 
Lizzie E. Dole, Miss Alice W. Smith, Miss Eleanor 
Farrington, Miss Abbie I. Nelson, and Miss M. E. 
Boswell are the recently appointed teachers in the 
Haverhill schools. 

Brockton.—Miss Lizzie L. Howes, from the Sum- 
ner School, Holbrook, has come to the Huntington 
School; Mr. E. E. Thompson, of East Weymouth, 
takes the principalship of the Whitman School ; 
Miss Clara E. Loker, of Marion, is assistant in the 
Whitman School ; Miss Carrie F. Parker, of 
Quincy, is in the Winthrop School; Miss L. Jennie 
Clark, in the Union School; Miss Annie E, Went- 
worth, a recent graduate of the B. S. N. S., takes 
the Cay School; Miss M. L. Bates, of East Wey- 
mouth, takes the principalship of the Howard 
School; Miss Katie M. Kelliher, a recent graduate 
of the Quincy Training School, takes charge of the 
Ashland street school; Mr. J, E. Shepherdson is 
reclected teacher of music in the Brockton schools. 

Lynn.—Miss Cora Chandler, recently a teacher 
in Auburn, Me., bas been appointed to the Fourth 
Primary School; Miss Mabel Allen, of Salem Nor- 
mal School, also has one of the primary schools of 
this city. 

Lawrence.—Miss Hannah C. Garvey, a graduate 
of the Lawrence Training School, has been ap- 
pees teacher in the Saunders School ; Miss 

fonora A. Driscoll, in the Hampshire street school ; 

Miss Frances E. Manney, in the Warren street 
school; Miss Catharine L. Smith, in the Lowell 
street school ; Miss Susan G. Carter and Miss 
Sophie M. Tremmer, in the Oliver School. 

— Mr. A. Frye, for some three years with Col. 
F. W. Parker in the Cook Co. Normal School, is 
taking a year or more for special study, which he 
will spend abroad. Mr. Frye was educated in the 
English High School, Boston, and the Bridgewater 
Normal School. He taught three years in Quincy. 
He is residing at Hyde Park, his early home pre- 








vious to his departure for Germany. 

— Mr. Charles A. Tuttle, from Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, has been appointed instructor in Political 
Economy in Amherst College. 

— Mr. Moody will shortly open a training school 


to the high school; Miss Grace L. Deering, from 4t Chicago, where $150,000 have been raised for 
the Manning High School, Ipswich, Mass., to the | that purpose. 
high school; Mrs. L. F. G. Dunn, formerly of | — Miss Anna Barrows, of Fryeburg, a graduate 


management of Sumner Mowry as principal, began 
the fall term with more favorable prospects than it 
has enjoyed since its organization. Mr. Mowry has 
entered upon the third year as principal of the 
school. 

— Mr. L. H. Meader, formerly principal of the 
high school in Warren, becomes principal of the 
Mt. Pleasant Grammar School of Providence ; Miss 
Harriet White, a graduate of Wellesley, also takes 
a place in the high school. 

Newport.—Mr. F. W. Tilton, head master of the 
Rogers High School, has returned after a year’s 
leave of absence in Europe, and resumed his place ; 
Mr. Frank M. Bronson, a substitute teacher in the 
high school during Mr. Tilton’s absence, has ac- 
cepted the position of sub-master of the Woburn 
high school; Miss Sarah L. Currin has been ap- 
pointed a teacher in the primary department, in 
place of Miss C. M. Friend, lately resigned. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will 
hold its 42d annual meeting on Friday and Satur- 
day, Nov. 26 and 27,—the two days following 
Thanksgiving Day,—in the Girls’ High School 
building, West Newton street, Boston. The more 
important officers for the present year are: Pres. 
—Ray Greene Huling, New Bedford; Sec.—J. W. 
MacDonald, Stoneham ; Treas.—Alfred Bunker, 
Boston. The presidents of the sections are: High, 
William H. Lambert, Fall River ; Grammar, B. B. 
Russell, Brockton ; Primary, Larkin Dunton, 
LL.D., Boston. An interesting program has been 
provided, and will shortly be announced. 








BOSTON TEACHERS AT WEIRS. 





On Saturday, Oct. 2, according to previous an- 
nouncement, a party of Boston teachers took a trip 
to Lake Winnipesaukee. The excursion was taken 
from the Boston & Lowell depot in three sections, 
at 7 p. m., Oct. 1, and at 8,30 and 9.30 a.m., Oct, 2. 
Those who took the morning train were favored 





Rockport, to the Haskell School; Miss Grace L. of the Boston Cooking School, has been engaged as 


Fuller, formerly of the Swampscott schools, to the 
Blynman School ; Miss Helen K. Friend, of 
Gloucester, to the Leyden School. 

Brookline. — Miss C. Rose Palmer, from the 
Davenport School, Fall River, has been appointed 
to the Ward Grammar School; Miss Emma L. 
Stokes, from the Ash-street School, Manchester, 
N. H., to the Ward Primary; Miss Frances K. 
Lamprey, from the Hampshire-street School, Hav- 
erhill, to the Ward Primary; Miss Fanny W. 
Morey, from the Grant School, Watertown, to the 
Lincoln Primary. 

Fitchburg.—Mr. Herbert W. Kitteredge, from 
the high school, Dover, New Hampshire, has been 
appointed to the high school; Miss Lizzie A. H. 
Sleeper as assistant inthe high school; Miss Dora 
T. Pierce, from the Middleboro high school, as as- 
sistant in the high school; Miss Mary B. Johnson 
and Miss L. Frances Jones, from the Lunenburg 
schools, and Miss Addie M. Corey, a graduate 
of the Fitchburg high school, are also appointed 
to schools in this city. 

Clinton.—Miss Nina Brown, from Northampton, 
has been elected second assistant in the Clinton 
High School. Miss M. E. McLaughlin, Miss Isa- 


a teacher of cooking at Wellesley College. 

— The Newton Gruphic printed a full-page arti- | 
ele in two successive numbers, recently, from the 
pen of H. C. Harden, master of the Shurtleff | 
School, Boston, on ‘‘ The South.’’ It is one of 
the clearest presentations of life in the South that | 
be have seen. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


— Mr. E. 8S. Ball, recently superintendent of 
schools in Westerly, has gone into business in that 
town. His successor is Mr, E. C. Willard, a native 
of Harvard, Mass., and a graduate of Dartmouth 
College. 

— At the dedication of the new school-house at 
Phenix, addresses were made by Hon. T. B. Stock- 
well and Dr. T. J. Morgan of the normal school. 

— Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, of Warren, superin- 
tendent of schools, takes his vacation in October. 

— Mr. Orrin Gardner is teaching in Swansea, 
Mass. 

— Prof. W. E. Wilson, instructor at the normal 
school, went to Newport (Saturday, Sept. 25) on a 
geological trip. Professor Wilson leads his pupils 
to think and investigate for themselves. 





with a bird's-eye view of Lowell, Nashua, Man- 
chester, and Concord, and a panorama of landscape, 
prominent in which was the maple in all its au- 
tumnal beauty, while those who departed by the 
evening train had a half-day’s ramble about Weirs, 
and a closer inspection of Nature’s beauties. The 
morning was clear and cool enough to be keenly 
enjoyed. Dinner was served at the Lakeside 


House, and at 2 o'clock the party embarked on the - 


steamer ‘‘ Lady of the Lake’’ for a trip to Wolf- 
boro, The blue sky was flecked with white clouds, 
| through which the sun shone upon the many-hued 
landscape, presenting a glorious picture of light, 
shade, and color, which called forth expressions of 
appreciation on all sides. On the return trip the 
wind blew very fresh, and the majority of the 
party, preferring indoor comfort, retired to the 
cabin. Arriving at Weirs the excursionists secured 
maple mementos of the day’s pleasure, and em- 
barked on the eg train at 5.45, arriving in 
Boston at 9.35 p.m. The party consisted of Mas- 
ters Wormelle, Bunker, Dutton, Ham, Jones, 
Lancaster, and Miner, sub-masters Brown, Court- 
ney, W. R. Morse, and other teachers, with friends, 
in all nearly 250, who seem to have thoroughly en- 





— The South Kingstown high school, under the 


joyed their trip. 








Just Published, 


WHITNEY’S PRACTICAL 
FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


_ By WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 
Professor in Yale College ; author of Whitney’s @er- 
man Grammar ; &c., &c. 


12m0 ; $1.60. Examination price, 80 cts. 


*.* Issued Sept. ist, it has already been adopted 
in DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, , 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE, 
COLBY UNIVERSITY, 
DENISON UNIVERSITY, 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL, Minn., 
de, &c. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., New York. 





CLASS FOR TEACHERS, 


Saturday, October 9, 10 A.M. 


FREDERICK C. ROBERTSON, 
3% Beacon Street, Boston. 





ust as taken from the Mines in the 
ky Mountains, made into beautiful Scart- 


rickls 
To quickly introduce, price only 33c., post paid. 


ins. 
V ddress H. H. TamMEN, Mineralogist, Denver, COLO. 
Send Stam; Sor large ilistd, catalogue 5 ne oy ted Cabi- 
nets, Agate Novelties, Indian Relics, etc. e Supplied. 


Send six cents for postage, and 

receive free a costly box of goods 

s_ which will help all, of either sex, 

to more money right away than anything else in this 


world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
Terms mailed free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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FARM, GARDEN and 


It is fully and graphically illustrated, so as to ma 


ADIE will find much t 


Stories, Poetry, Fashion Not 
line and fully illustrated. 


A series of articles will oun Sones household and kitchen recipes, tested by our subscribers, 


We will send the AMERICAN HOMESTEAD FREE every week 
from now until Jan. 1, 1887, to any reader of this paper who'will agree to show this 
advertisement and aid us in extending our peg ng in their one eo only con- 

iti ing that you send 15 cents in stamps to help pay expenses of entering your 
aioe tee bane and help pay the cost of this advertisement. The AMERICAN 


aper, issued Ewery Week, and its columns are crowded 


es. Fancy Work Patterns, including all the new ideas in that 
blished, ‘giving various ways and means by which ladies can 


will bamcy at home, The Intest, most economical end ca notes, Laundry helps, Hints on the care of children, &c., &c., &c. 


will be given, ns well as Health Hints, Garden notes, Flor 
will find all the latest News from al 
from Washington and 


point, Pictures of Leading Statesmen, Public Characters, &c. 


l over the world, the state of the Markets, Correspondence 


all the leading centres, latest Political Gossip from @ non-partisan stand. 


Current events are illustrated and fully written up by special 
new Implements, Buildings and Machinery, &c., &c 
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ribators. Tilustrations are given of Prize Live Stock re Pickures, seecion, Pussies, Games, new * Pieces to &peak,” 
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» The long Winter evenings will soon be here, and the op- 
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no entertainment so cheap as reading, no pleasure so lasting 
portunity of securing such a large amount of 
comes EVERY 
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School of Methods, Boston, Mass. ; Treasurer, E. N. 
17 Courses laid out by eminent educators. The El 


The Teachers’ National Reading Circle. 


Ofiicers: President, Prof. W. H. PAYNE, University of Michigan ; 


£ nt Se s, Reading, Penn ; General Secretary, OHAS. 
pareins Gelade Becton, eae = N. JONES, Su erintendent Schools, Saratoga, N.Y 


Vice-President, Prof. THos. M. 
F. KING, President, National 
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Handsomely Printed and Bound 
Cheapest in the World for its Size. 


‘6 Nt is the best Cyclopedia for 
than could be acquired by 


for the Libraries of 
sple 


{Mention this paper.) 


THE INTERNATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA. 
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A GOOD CYCLOPEDIA BOUGHT IS LIKE A FRUIT TREE PLANTED. 


What some of our Leading Instructors say about the International,—a Few out of Many : 


eneral use that I have yet seen.” ‘‘Can get more out of it 
our years in college.” ‘I find the International gener- 
ally ahead of all the others.” ‘‘ My personal knowledge of the Editer- 

im-Chief assures me of its excellence.” 


“Et ist 
our Public Schools. 


e very one 


Teachers, Students, and all professional men, and working men,—anybody, anywhere, can buy this “ 
ndid work on the easiest monthly payments. Write for everything you need to know. 
Salesmen wanted in all Unoccupied Territory. Terms First Class. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. 
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.» TEACHERS should send for circulars and terms for “ Teachers’ Outfit” as Agents 


Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some Late Publications. 

Author. Publisher. Price. 
Ancient Cities. - - - Wright Houghton, Mifiin & Co, Bost, $1 25 
A Step Aside. - - - - - - - Dunning S ve nee 04 1 25 
A White Heron. - - - - - > Jewett ” ” os “ 1 26 
How Should I Pronounce ? - . - - - Phyfe G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 
A Leisurely Journey. - - - : ° Gage D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 100 
Jo’s Boys. - - - Alcott Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1 50 
Berries of the Brier. - ° Rates * = ° 1 00 
A Phantom Lover. - - - - - Lee o o “ , 50 
Sandra Belloni. - - - - Meredith oe eo oe 200 
Christmas at Surf Point. - - - - Allen Cong 8 8 & Pub Soc, Boston, 100 
My Pearl. - . - : - - Graves Robert Carter & Bros, N Y, 1 25 
Storm Signals. - - - - - - - Spurgeon ” “ “ ° 100 
The Destruction of Rome. Grimm Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston, 20 
Francis. - : . - - - - Dal Vero Harper & Bros, N Y, 25 
Ottilie. - - - - : - - - Lee « “ e 20 
As It Was Written. - - - - - - Luska Cassell & Co, N Y, 25 
Diary. - - - - - - . - Pepys * ee “ 10 
Character building. - - - - Peabody James H Earle, Boston, 30 
Social Philosophy. - : . - Kennedy John BR. Alden, N Y, 20 
The Age of Electricity. - - - - Benjamin Chas Scribner's Sons, 2 00 
The Making of New England. - - Drake “ “ o 1 50 
History of Greek Literature. . . Jevous - si - 250 
Stories from Shakespeare in French, Lam) 100 
The Christmas Wreck. - . - . Stockton ts o 2 1 25 
Short Stories from the Dictionary. - Gilman The Interstate Pub Co, Chicago, 60 
The Terrace of Mon Desir. - - - - - Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston, 1 25 
The Imitators. - - - - - - ” se ad = 1 26 
Thoughts. - - - - - - Panin « “ as 50 
Fellow Travelers. - - - - - Fuller sag ag o 50 
Mexico. . - - - : - Bandelier “ sad ad o 5 00 
A Romantic Young Lady. Grant Ticknor & Co, Boston, 1 50 
Persia and Persians. - - - - Benjamin « “ “ 5 00 
Steadfast - - - : - - - Sooke os . 1 50 
Stories and Sketches. - - . - - O'Reilly o 1 50 
Sonnets from the Portuguese. - - - - Browning oe “ ‘ 15 

MISCELLANEOUS. — Fear is the last of ills: 
In time we hate that which we often fear. 
— Shakespeare. 


— By long living on a single lie, 
Nay, on one truth, will creatures get its dye ; 
Red, yellow, green, they take their subject's | 





Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 


hue, — | Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
Except when squabbling turns them black and! German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
' 


blue! — Holmes. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 

of ay A York, Cat Ss Depot, — - 

reand Transfer o Bagxage y stopping a e 
Grand Union Hotel, op e said depot. 

Passengers arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42dstreet Horse Cars at 

entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 
— Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 

ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 
a ! at the Grand Union than at any other strictly first 
ne otel in the Nie Guest's baggage delivered to and 

Grand Central pot. free. 





— Ah! from real happiness we stray, 
By vice bewildered ; vice, which always leads, 
However fair at first, to wilds of woe. 
— Thomson. 


$1,000 REWARD 

for your labor, and more, can be earned in a short 
time if you at once write to Hallett & Co., Portland, 
Maine, for information about work which you can do 
and live at home, whatever your locality, at a profit of 
from #5 to $25 and upwards daily. Some have made 
over 850 aday. Allisnew. Hallett & Co. will start you 
Capital not required. Allages. Both sexes. All partic- 
ulars free. Those who are wise will write at once and 
learn for themselves. Snug little fortunes await every 
worker. 





— For the relief and cure of the inflammation 
and congestion called ‘‘ a cold in the head ’’ there 
is more potency in Ely’s Cream Balm than in any- 
thing else it is possible to prescribe. This prepar- 
ation has for years past been making a brilliant 
success as a remedy for cold in the head, catarrh, 
and hay fever. Used in the initial stages of these 
complaints, Cream Balm prevents any serious de- 
velopment of the symptoms, while almost number- 
less cases are on record of radical cures of chronic 
eatarrh and hay fever after all other modes of 
treatment have proved of no avail. 





— In religion, 
What damned error, but some sobér brow 
Will bless it, and approve it with a text ? 
— Shakespeare. 





— Physicians in good standing often prescribe 
Mrs. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound for the cure 
of female weaknesses. This is a valuable in- 
dorsement. 

— Slave to no sect; who takes no private road, 
But looks through Nature up to Nature’s God. 
— Pope. 

—** L have taken, within the past year, several 
bottles of Ayer's Sarsaparilla, and find it admir- 
ably adapted to the needs of an impoverished sys- 
tem. I am convinced that this preparation, as a 
blood purifier, is unequaled.’”’ — ¢. C. Dame, 
Pastor Congregational Church, Andover, Me. 





— God, to remove his ways from human sense, 
Placed heaven from earth so far. —WMilton. 





ADVICE TO MoTHERS. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
f€rer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep by 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright asa button.’’ It is very ples-a 
ant to taste. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from teething or other causes, 
25 cents a bottle. 





— But, all the same, deep in her heart 
Rankled this thought, and rankles yet : 
When love is at its best, one loves 
So much that he cannot forget. 
—Helen Hunt. 
— Write to the Lydia E. Pinkham Medicine Co., 
Lynn, Mass., for names of ladies restored to health 
by the use of Vegetable Compound. 





— On hand,—at the stationer’s, Esterbrook’s 
a. pens in every variety of size, shape, style, 
of superior quality. 


Hie thee to the stationer’s, 


Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 





| — Lord, at thy feet Ilay thy gift tome, which then 
As a new gift from thee [ grateful take again. 
— Wisdom of the Brahmin. 





CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer irom this dreadful disease sending a self- 


East 9th St., New York, will recelve the recipe free 
of charge. eow 





— Vain show and noise intoxicate the brain, 
Begin with giddiness and end in pain. 
— Young. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
2% Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
Goseet OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 

trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBoT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


_______s PROFESSIONAL. 


‘HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLEs. 























ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. | 
iV Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin zy, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
_F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 
___ INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. _ 
ANNETT INSTITUTE. 





For Young Ladies. For 
catalogye apply to Rev. Geo. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. ioe 
ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. — 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 











A/TASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. iirencen House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 





4] ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
For particulars, address 
CE. HL. RUSSELL, Principal. — 
St NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For circulars, ete., address 
Miss ELLEN Hye, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, — = ___A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 
‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
J For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
Gtts NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 


fp Bese ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress, for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


L 
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Reduced to 25 Ce 
Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


PRACTICAL anp PROGRESSIVE. 





Address New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





addressed, stamped envelope to Dr. Lawrence, 212' 








Send two 2 





7 *SAVE*;N5 *MONEY! 


cent stamps for our new 72 
page catalogue of 


HETsP§ FOR, TEACHERS 





This is the only classified descriptive list of books on Principles of Education, Princi- 


ples and Practice of Education, Methods of Teaching, School Management, Primary Edu- 
cation, Kindergarten, Moral and Physical Education, History of Education, School Law, 
School Supervision and Examinations, Industri-1 Education, Text-books relating to the 


teacher's work, Question Books, etc. 


Every book is described by title, size, number of 


pages, and many have a synopsis of contents or further description. 
RICES are put as low as possible, and in most cases will be found as low as best 


P rates to the Teachers’ Reading Circles. 
Teachers’ Discount. 


We are the headquarters for these books. 


We do not wait for you to ask for the 
Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


25 CLINTON 


PLACE, NEW YORK. 





The Lightest. 
The Simplest. 


The Most Accurate. 


The Cheapest. 








SPENCERIAN 


PENCIL COMPASS. 


PATENTED MAY 4, 1886. 


FOR SCHOOL USE. 
Adapted to Every Variety of Drawing Requiring Instruments. 


Useful Drawing has for its chief purposes the ex- 
act representation of the size, form, and construction of the 
objects in such a manner that the things themselves may 
be made from the knowledge conveyed by the drawings. 

The Spencerian Pencil Compass 
is made with the view of meeting the general 
demand for a practical drawing instrument for 
schools that is not liable to get out of order and 
can be supplied at reasonable prices. 
pass is made of metal, nickel plated; the leg is 
secured to the tube holding the pencil bya 
rivet passing through a convex steel washer, 
which binds the leg so that it will remain 











The Com- 











firmly at any required angle. i 
SOLE AGENTS: se 3 f 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co, 47-- #831 | \ 


753 & 755 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Retail Price, 25c.,—Compass and Pencil. — 


te = te 








Mrs. S. H. HAYES’ 
Home and Day School, 


68 CHESTER SQUARE, Boston, 
Reopens September 30, 1886. 


GRADUATING COURSE 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE 
SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Circulars on application. 


KINDERGARTEN. 


The Philadelphia Training School for Kindergart- 
ners (9th year) reopens Oct. 1. The Kindergarten 


and advanced classes reopen Sept 29. 
Address Mrs. M. L. VAN KIRK, 
1333 Pine 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL TEAGHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 


CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 


THROUGH THE 
TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 


THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, teed’ in® s2ocudton, 


voice, body, or mind. Courses for Speakers, Teach- 
ers, Professionals, and members of Society. 48 hours 
a week. Work adapted in kind and amount to indi- 
vidual needs, aim, and opportunity. Classes for 
those out of town, graduates of other schools, etc. 
Library; Loan Fund; Degree of A.M. to A. B.’s 
Opens October7, Call 10—1. For Catalogues, etc., ad- 
dress 8.8. CURRY, Ph.D., FREEMAN PLACE, 
(5% Beacon St.) Boston. 
Course of Readings by leading elocutionists will open 
with the School for benefit of Endowment Fund. 


25,000 vols. of ancientand modern 
rare and scarce Books offered for 
sale, Send for books tried to ob- 
tain elsewhere without success. 


British, German and French Books, Cata- 
fogs mailed free, School Books oo , O.N. 
PAR, Book Emporium, 437E W. st. Iwaukee. Wis. 


Bound Volumes #57390" f0,.sara 
85, sent to any ich, | ha ™» 


an Price, each, $3. 





























CALLS LIKE THE FOLLOWING 


ARE OFTEN RECEIVED AT THIS OFFICE. 


“Dr. ORCUTT,— 

Please sen? me, by return mail, a list of first-class 
lady Grammar Teachers, Normal School Graduates, 
who can be seen at work in their own school rooms, 
ane who are now receiving less than $550 or $600. 
salary. 

All teachers who desire pocteten, with a higher 
salary, should register without delay with the N. E. 
Bureau of Education. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Primary and Grammar Teachers. 


Who have had normal training and successful expe- 
rience, WANTED for Schools in the vicinity of 
Boston and elsewhere. Apply at once to 
HIRAM CUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO OUR PATRONS. __ 


We are able, to-day, to furnish exceptionally well- 
trained and skilled teachers in the departments of 
Ancient and Modern Languages, Elocution, Music, 
and Kindergarten ; can supply competent persons to 
p'ay the organ at church. nstant accession of new 
members for ts department of instruction. 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Wanted. 


A graduate of the “Sorbonne” (Paris) and the 
University of Leipzig, who has taught successfully for 











.| several years in a large Southern institution, is open 


to an engagement. ighest references and testimo- 
nials. Correspondence solicited. 
ddress “GRADUATE,” care of 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Do You Want to Own 


One of the best Boys’ Boarding Schools in one of the 
best localities in New England? If so, you can 
parmhese said school and outfit, at a great bargain, 
y inquiring of HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 
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Yours for Health 
2 ee hcan 
: VEGETABLE 
'\ COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 


or ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses so common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
tr PLEASANT To THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LastT- 






















LOZENGE Form, (6 
é FOR $5.) Errurr 
py? 2 LA OF THE LATTER 
x GL » EL; . SENT BY MAIL Sr- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
VA Mrs. Prvgam's “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Paper. 





Suffering Womanhood. 

Too much effort eannot be made to bring to 
the attention of setoring womanhood the great 
value of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound as a remedy for the diseases of women: 
Sueh an one is the wife of General Barringer of 
Winston, N. C., and we quote from the Gener- 
al’s letter as follows: “Dear Mrs. Pinkham: 
Please allow me to add my testimony to the 
most excellent medicinal qualities of your Veg- 
etable Campound. Mrs. Barringer was treated 
for several years for what the physicians called 
Leucorrhea and Prolapsus Uteri combined. I 
sent her to Richmond, Va., where she remained 
for six months under the treatment of an emi- 
nent physician without any permanent benefit, 
She was induced to try your medicine, and after 
a reasonable time commenced to improve, and 
is now able to attend to her business and eon- 
siders herself fully relieved.” (General Barrin- 
rer is the proprietor of the American Hotel, 
Vinston, N. C., and is widely known.—E£d.]} 


A Man’s Thanks. 

A well known business man of Wilmington, 
N. C., writes: ‘ It is with pleasure that I write 
to express to you my ratitude for the relief and 
benefit your Vegetable Compound has been to 
my wife who has been troubled with ulceration. 
She has been under the treatment of the doctor 
for six years. Finally he said he could do noth- 
ing more for her, that she would die in 24 hours. 
Then I commenced using your Compound, and 
now she can attend to her domestic affairs as 
well as she evercould.” 





ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Gives Relief at once 
and Cures 


COLD in HEAD, 
CATARRH, 


HAY FEVER. 


Not a Liquid,Snuff, 
or Powder. Free from 
Injurious Drugs and 
Offensive odors. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents at Druggists; by mail, regis- 
tered, 60 cts. Circulars free. 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


Are You Going to New Orleans or Florida? 


If so, you can go via the Monon Route, via Louis- 
ville or Cincinnati, and see the Mammoth Cave, Nash- 
ville, Blount Springs, Birmingham, Montgomery 
Mobile, and the Guif coast, for the same money tha 
will take you through the dreary. uninhabited Missis- 
sippiswamps; we are confident that you cannot select 
a line to the South, enjoying half the advantages that 
are possessed by the MoNnoN RoureE and its South- 
ern connections. 

When you decide to go South, make up your mind 
to travel over the line fhat passes through the best 
country and gives you the best places to stop over. 
This is emphatically the MoNoN RovuTEs, in connec- 
tion with the Louisville and Nashville and the Cincin- 
nati, Southern Railways ; Pullman Palace Sleepers, 
Palace Coaches, double daily trains. _The best to 
Cincinnati, Louisville, New Orleans, or Florida. 

For full information, descriptive books, panpaies. 
ete., address E. O. McCormick, Gen’l Northern 
Pass’r Agt.“Monon Route, 73 Clark St., Chicago, or 
Wo. 8. BALDWwrn, Gen’l Pass’r Agt., 183 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago. 


CATARRH 




















HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


Fisher's “ Essentials of Geograyhy,” 
for schools, és unsurpassed. 





THE MAGAZINES. 


— Few numbers of the Century have appealed to 
80 wide an audience with topes of Such goucral inter- 
est as the October issue. It is important for what it 
preraeee no less than by what it gives. An editorial 

n “ Topics of the Time” announces that in the No- 
vember number will be given the first chapters of 

The Authorized Life of Lincoln,” by John G. Nico- 
lay and John Hay, who were the President's private 
secretaries. To the October number Clarence King 
contributes a striking paper on “ The Biographers of 
Lincoln,” illustrated with full-page portraits of Nic- 
olay and Hay. The frontispiece is a portrait of the 
liberal statesman of Norway, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
Matthew Arnold’s paper on “Common Schools 
Abroad ” in a forcible if indirect wa y gets at the root 
of the American as well as English faults in common 
school education. President Gilman, of Johns Hop- 
kins University writes of ‘ Hand-craft and Rede- 
craft’ and makes a plea for the former in the educa- 
tional system. Mr. Stockton completes his tnimita- 
ble novelette, ‘The Casting Away of Mrs. Lecks and 
Mrs. Aleshine.” and Mr. Howells provides Lemuel 
Barker with a new employment and a quarrel with 
Manda Grier, in the ninth part of ‘The Minister's 
Charge.” The short stories of the number are “A 
Summer Mood,” by Helen Gray Cone, and “ A Sol- 
dier of the Empire,” in which Thomas Nelson Page’s 
2oWers as a story-writer find new scope. Gen W. 8. 
Rosecran’s description of his victory at “‘ Corinth” is 
the chief illustrated war article. Striking portraits 
are given of Rosecrans and Jackson. The serious 

ems of the number are by Mrs. D. H. R. Goodale, 
Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton, Ernest Whitney, Mrs. 
Julia C. R. Dorr, Maria Lefferts Elmendorf, L. Frank 
Tooker, Frank Dempster Sherman, and C. H. Cran- 
dall. penn E. Smith writes of the “ Pronuncia- 
tien of Alien Words,” E. W. B. Canning of * The 
Singing-schools of Olden Time,” and H. J. Desmond of 
“A Grave Omission in our School Histories.” In 
** Bric-a-Brac,” there are poems by Anthony More- 
head, Le Roy Parker, Margaret Deland, H. T. Keal- 
ing, and Jennie E. T. Dowe. New York: Century 
Co. Price $4.00 a year; single numbers 35 cents. 


“Help and Sympathy for Working Girls,” is the 
title of the opening paper in October Quiver. It tells 
of the work of “ girls friendly” Societies which are 
doing so much| good in the land. and is full of sugges- 
tions. “ Half-a- Jay”’ in Baby-Land describes an in- 
stitution in England known as “ Babies’ Castle,” 
where little friendless toddlers are taken care of 
until they are old enough to take care of themselves 
or they find some one who wants to adopt them. 
This is followed by “ A Few Words about Dressing,” 
in which simplicity is urged as againt extravagance. 
The Rev. Wm. Burnet discusses the “ Epistles of 
Christ,’ while the Rev. T. F. Thistle-Dyer gives a 
sketch of Zoroaster as the second in his series on the 
“Sages of all Ages.’”’ “Three Famous Ministers,” 
Bevery, Sherborne, and Winborne, are described by 
pen and pencil, Rev. M. Hutcheson contributes a 
trenchant paper on “ Forgetting Things Behind.” 
There are several pretty poems and the department 
of “Short Arrows” is particularly full. Cassell & 
Co.; 15 cents a number, $1.50 a year in advance. 


— The closing chapters of the serial, “A Wilful 
Young Woman,” opens the October number of Cas- 
sell’s Family Magazine. ** Why Should a Girl Go to 
College ”’ is the title of a paper the author of which 
argues sensibly in &vor of a college education for 
girls; and to most minds her arguments will prove 
very conclusive. The “ Family Doctor” gives some 
serviceable hints about the care of the hair, and flies 
in the face ef tradition by saying that it should not 
be brushed too violently with ahand brush. An illus- 
trated paper describes the beauties of the lower 
Thames, and we are given the first of two papers by 
Wm. Huggins, D.C.L., F.R.S., on the “ Photography 
of the Heavens.”” A goodly number of short stories 
and poetry, together with valuable hints as to fashion 
from London and Paris, and a full ‘ Gatherer” make 
up an interesting number. Cassell & Co., New York; 
15 cents a number, $1.50 a year in advance. 


— Education, for September, is out in a new cover- 
dress which greatly adds to its attractiveness. The 
table of contents is also one of the best, having an ar- 
ticle on ‘* The Massachusetts Free Text-Book Law,” 
by Hon. J. W. Dickinson; “ History of Columbia 
College,” by Dr. H. B. Adams; poems by W. C. 
Smith and Emma Shaw; “ Education ofjthe Tiahuan- 
tinsuyo’s,” by Prof..E. C. White; “ Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege for Women,” by Kitty M. Gage, A.M.; * Let the 
Schoolrooms be Attractive,’”’ by Mrs. J. M. Lord; 
‘*My Wealth,” by Prof. W. W. Bailey; ‘Concerning 
Food for the Mind,” by Mrs. Harriet A. Cheever; 
“An Anthropological Cabinet,’ by Guisippe Sergi; 
“ The Query Club (IV.),” by Frances C. Sparhawk. 
Dr. W. A. Mowry is doing well with this magazine, 
which is every way creditable to the profession. 
3 Somerset St., Boston; price $3.00 a year. 


— ‘A Tiny Tale of Travel for Very Little Folk,” is 
the title of a bewitching little story by Celia Thaxter 
in the October Wide Awake. Children will read it 
over and over with fresh delight. ‘‘ The Clocks of 
of Kenilworth,” a poem by Hezekiah Buiterworth, is 
one of the most readable articles in this number. 
Mr. A. W. Hosmer, the artistic landscape photogra- 

her, whose Concord Valley, Fag Rock (Concord 

yuan) and Statue of the Minute Man, have become 
so well known in connection with the illustrated edi- 
tion of ‘The Minute Man,” a ballad of “ The Shot 
Heard Round the World,” by Margaret Sidney, is 
now making negatives of historic and picturesque 
points in and around Concord; these pictures will ac- 
company several Concord articles which Margaret 


rSidney is preparing for the Wide Awake magazine. 


— The Chautauguan for September begins a new 
volume (the nn It was never better conducted, and 
its table of contents shows that itis devoted to the 
promotion of true culture, in broad fields, and as the 
organ of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle has a circulation of which it managers may well 
be proud. Theodore L. Flood, D.D., is the editor. 


Our Little Ones, and the Nursery for October is one 
of the best numbers in literary matter and illustra- 
tions that has been issued. Russell Publishing Co., 
Boston, Mass. Price $1.50 a year; single copies 15 
cents. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Eclectic Magazine, for October; terms $5.00 a 
year, 45 cents a number. New York: E. R. Pelton. 

The Pulpit Treasury, for October; terms $2.50 a 
yor. 25 cents acopy. New York: E. B. Treat, pub- 
isher 


The Forum, for October; terms $5 a year, 50 cents 
acopy. New York: The Forum Pub. Co. 

The Pansy, for October; terms $1.00 a year; 10 cts. 
anumber. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Southern Bivouac, for October; terms $2 a year: 
20 cents a number. Louisville: Home and Farm 

ub. Co. 
Pithe Andover Review, for October; terms, $4.00 a 
year, 35a number. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 











TALKS WITH TEACHERS. 
By Rev. A. D. MAYO. 
Cloth, 12mo, 200 pp., . . $1.00. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co., 





857 8 Somerset St., Bosjon. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. % 





Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with TEACHERS for every department of work 
CORRESPONDENCE solicited with experienced “Teachers capable of filling 
responsible positions at good salaries. 





Superintendency, Marshall, Minn., $1200. 

Modern Lang. Professorship, Beloit, Wis., $1500. 
Atlantic (Iowa) Lady High School Teacher, $600. 
College Professorship, Tahlequah, Ind. Ter., $1000, 
High School Prineipalship, Monona, Lowa, $600. 
Superintendent of Music, College, Lancaster Ky. 
High School Principalship, Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Prof. of Languages, High School. Kendalville, Ind. 
Modern Languages and Music, Princeton, Il1., $900. 
Principalship, Bonaparte, Lowa, $900. 

Grammar Grade, Fontanelle, Lowa, $450. 

Su aeerener, Winona, Minn., $1800. 
Principalship High School, Kendallville, Ind., $800. 
Superintendency, Mauch Chunk, Penn,, $1500. 


(Send postal for circulars.) 


IS IT TOO LATE TO REGISTER? 


We filled more places during September last year than in any other month. If a vacancy occurs in 
August or September, the scarcity of good teachers, 
consulting of the nearest and best-known Teachers’ Agency an absolute uccessity. The following are some 
of the places filled by us during August and September last year: 


and the need for an immediate selection, makes the 


Superintendency, Tidioutl, Penn., $1400. 

High School Teacher, Rushford, Minn., $500. 

Primary Grade, Oconto, Wis., $450. 

Gram. Grade, 2 Teachers, Minneapolis Minn., $500. 

Principalship of Academy, Plankinton, Dak., $1200. 

Grammar Grade, Ft. Collins, Colo., $750. 

Principalship, Elk Point, Dak., $1000, 

awe Champion, Mich., =. 

ey . 8. Teacher, River Falls, Wis., $500. 

Music Teacher, Carrollton, Miss., $700. 

Art Teacher, Clinton Mo., » 

Presidency of State Normal, Weston, Oregon. 
Ete., Ete,, Ete. 


Now is the time to register in the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





EST TEACHERS, ana'Fontion, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Since its establishment in 1880, this Agency has 
been especially fortunate in securing the confidence 
of those who employ teachers. The places we secure 
are mostly by special recommendation in response to 
applications for teachers, and hence our candidates 
are not deluded into writing useless letters renge 
hap-hazard information we have chanced to obtain. 
We invite all who visit New York to come to our 
office and inspect our system of work. We believe 
they will find more teachers enrolled, and under a 
more a classification than in any other Agency. 
Send stamp for circular and application-blank. 

A. LOVELL & CO, 16 Astor Place, N. Y. City. 

W. D. KERR, Secretary. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessFrut Teacuers seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everetr QO. Fis, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


ie wos EXCz 
ait AWS EXCirg, 
Teachers’ Bureau Qe 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Brencetephers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. : 

No Charges to School Officers for services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 
Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 











PUBLIC OPINION. 
“T am engaged in the position of which you in- 
formed me. I had thought it advisable to register 
with four of the most reputable fo ; but allow 
me to say that in earnest, conscientious devotion to 
my interest, and in evident purpose to give me just 
the position I was seeking, you haye surpassed all 
the others. Ishall not fail tospeak in the highest 
terms of the N. E. Bureau of Education whenever I 
have an opportunity, and to employ * .* aeure 


myself.’’ 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 


TEACHERS ! Our New School Aids are used for 

conducting day schools in good, 
quiet order. A set contains 230 large, pretty chromo ex- 
celsior, merit and credit cards elegantly lithographed in 
ninety different designs, colors and mottoes, price per set 
#1; half set 115 cards 50c. 800 new brilliant designs 
chromo school reward, diploma, friendship, scripture, 
wedding, visiting, birthday, christmas, new year, prize, 
fine gift cards, school reports and teachers’ supplies. 
Large sot samples 30c; fseti5c. Price list free. All 











WARREN, PA 


watt" TEACHERS ? "eas" SCHOOLS ? 


Southern School Agency. 


te EsTABLIsHED 1880. 49 
1, Procures COMPETENT Teachers for Colleges, 
Schools, and Families without cost. 2. Supplies 
Teachers seeking positions with suitable places, at 
small cost. 3. Teachers withing to 0 South should 
address, with stamp. 8.8. W LWINE, Prop’r, 
eow 26 South Cherry St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 


R. E. AVERY, 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


+ nw 30060's«CO TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE’S AGENCY, 
12 EK. 17th Street, New Work City. 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, 

Governesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 

in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 

Fish, ex-Secy Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Eastern Educational Bureau. 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa- 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
ood teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
n some distant State, but here in New England. We 
invite such to register in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
ers. Address 
M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass. 
RELIABLE TEACHERS 
Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete. 
Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


Teachers, Principals, School Officers : 


YOU have not found what you want, 
apply to the 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Five years of successful experience. 
Numerous UNSOLICITED _testimoniais. 


D. F. DIMON, A.M, Manager. 
569 tf 1613 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 


This is an old and reliable agency, and has been 
unusually successful in supplying teachers with posi- 
tions and schools with teachers. 

“ Your exactness and prom secured the Pro- 
fessorship of Natural Science in our University for 
Mr, John Lear. Twelve hours delay would have 
given it to another man.” R. H. Tripp, Prest, 

Central University of Lowa. 
Send for application form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Man’r, 206 No.7th St., Allentown, Pa. 























TEACHERS’ AGENCY, © ituaseers™”” 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


The Best Agency for Em- 
ployers, other things being 
equal, is that which registers 
the largest number of selected, 
available, and thoroughly clas- 
sified candidates. Our Agency 
now nnmbers more than 3,000 
teachers, to each of whom is 
assigned a separate envelope 
con ining hho raph, testimo- 
nials, and all letters received. 
By several hog y of indexing, a moment’s glance 
will show which of all of these teachers are available 
for a particular position, and then a closer comparison 
from their envelopes soon points out the best fitted. 
Among teachers recently placed are two lady teach- 
ers at Marshalltown, Ia., $1,000 and $600; teacher of 
mathematics, State Normal School, Peru, Neb., $1,200; 

rincipal High School, Auburn, N. Y., $2,000, etc. 
ead this, which is a sample of many letters received: 
““ ELMIRA, N. Y., Sept. 2, 1886. As a result of a re- 
cent application to you for a science teacher in our 
Free Academy, engagement has been made with Miss 
Carrie L. Richardson, at $650. Allow me to express 











Stamps taken. FINE ART PUB CO., R. 


hearty appreciation of your promptness and 
manifest pa supe exactly to al oma ——he 
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Development of the Roman Constitution. 


BY AMBROSE TIGHE, 
Formerly Tutor and Douglas Fellow in Yale College. 


A brief history of the rise of the Roman state, of its political, legal, and religious institutions, and of the 
toman History ; showing the structure of ancient society, the formation of the Roman 


sources of early 


family, and its development under the kings. Cons 


Roman. constitution, the victory of the plebeians, and the government of Rome at the time of the second 


Punic war. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Prancisen 


EInutreductory price, 35 cents. 
Sample copy sent, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of the introductory price. 


A NEW HISTORY PRIMER. 


THE 


iderable attention is given to the early reforms in the 





The STUDENT'S 
MYTHOLOGY, 
By C. A. WHITE. 


Author of “White's Classical Literature,” ete. 
Arranged for the Use of Schools and Academies. 


The Student’s Mythology is a practical work, pre- 
ed by an experienced teacher, and designed for 














pupils who have not yet eotered, or — “Hy | 
greater number of those attending our schools and/ ,  . ae y 
academies, are likely to enter upon a regular clas- | Copies sent for examina ° 


sical course. New edition now ready. A handsome 
16mo volume, 315 pp., cloth, $1.25. Copies sent post- 
free for examiuation, with a view to introduction in 
school or college, for 75 cents. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N. Y. 


| 84th (Revised) Edition, including “‘ Declaration of 
Independence,” “Constitution of the United States,” 
Amendments, etc., with Questions. 


ARMSTRONG’S *“::""" 
New York and Brook- PRIMER 


UNITED | x 
STATES 





ew York and 
Albany Nor- 
mal Colleges. 





tion, postpaid, for 35e. 
6 Double-page Colored Maps. 
A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. 





Barnes’ New Geography. 
TWO BOOKS ONLY. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 
These splendid books are edited by the veteran 
Geographer, | 
JAMES MONTEITH. | 
“Tf you are dissatisfied with the books you are using 
in Geography, send for Barnes’ Two-Book series be- 
fore making a selection. It is impossible to get an 
idea of their excellence in a short notice like this. 
The two books comprise everything that is necessar 
to know of the subject; they are profusely illustrated 
with superb engravings; they have the best maps we | 
have yet seen. in short, they have every excellence.” 
—The Heraid of Education, March, 1886. | 
*.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, 
on receipt of Py" 
A. 5. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 





| 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopedias J ohmseon’s alone has 
just been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
date, at an expense of over 860,000. Itis complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols. (over 800 pages each) ; it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the aecuracy of the same; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and 
costs less than half as much; it is far more-satisfac- 
tory in every respect than the Britannica. Teachers 
can earn $75 a week. 

FOR TERMS AND OUTFIT, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD, 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York. 





BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 

AGENCY FOR—— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
T47 Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 

EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 














HENRY CAREY BAIRD & CO., States and Canada, go far to prove what the publish- 


810 Walnat Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Publish the following text-books : 
MODERN STEAM ENGINES. 
Treatise on the Steam Engine. 
M.E. Illustrated by 400 Engravings. 


By JosHvua Rose, 
4to, $6.00. 
JOSHUA Rose. M.E. 330 En gravings 8v0, $4.00. 
JosHUA Rose, M.E. Thirteenth 
Edition. ’ 
THE PRINcIPLES OF MECHANISM AND THE 
MACHINERY OF TRANSMISSION, 
FAIRBAIRN. Illustrated, 12mo, $ 
A TREATISE ON STEAM BOILERS: 


350 Engravings. 


By R. WIrLson. 12mo, $2.50. 


TABLES OF QUALITATIVE CHEMICAL ANAL- ceipt of the introductory price, 75 cents, and 12 cents 
YSIS. With an mtroductory Chapter on the Course | Pre 


of Analysis. By Prof. H. WiLL. Third American 


Edition, from the Eleventh German Edition. Ed-| PUBLICATION DEPT.: 


ited by Prof. C. F. Hines, Ph.D., Dickinson College, 


An Elementary | t»sive than that of any similar book. 


matter, the book has been enlarged by the addition 


MECHANICAL DRAWING SELF-TAUGHT. By| 2% one hundred pages of the choicest selections 
affording the widest range of practice in the several 
THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL MACHINIST. By| departments of Voice, Articulation, Gesture, 


12mo0, $2.50 full 


2 5). tail price is $1.25, but it will be swpplied to schools 
Their | for first introduction at 75 


Strength, Construction, and Economical Working. cumadaniion Gil be makes te claw Gensler epee re. 


PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 


By J. W. SHOEMAKER, A.M. 
ENLARGED. 


Designed for Use in Schools and Colleges 
and for all interested iu Elocution. 


The many editions of “ Practical Elocution” that 
have been issued, and its extemded use in the 
best S: hools and Colleges throughout the United 











ers claim,—that it occupies the first place among 
werks of its kind, and that its sale is more ex- 


In response to the request for illustrative reading 


Analysis, and Expression, subjects which are 


A sam 


the teaching of Form and Drawing in 
and Tablets. ane fully graded seri 

and Tablets, arran n a carefu ed series 
Agnew in the body of the work. are made with the erentent re ore a 
This work now contains 300 pages, is neatly and| beauty, and are furnished a 
By Wa. | @urably bound, and printed on good paper. The re-| prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
Cts. per cory, and in|the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 

e copy for | stage, and especial Vy at the outset. 


ay postage culgg hie lak eee’ 
stage. cago Agency, ar ’ . 
CHAS. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager S123) Givord St, 79 WABA rtf AVENUE. a ae 
JA. 


THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS anv H. E. HOLT. 





A Strictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 

and Charts based on Educational Principles. 
Adopted for use in a large number of 

The Leading Cities of the Country. 

INCLUDING 


NEW YORK CITY | BROOKLYN 
(Adopted Nov. 4, 1885). (Adopted June 17, 1885). 


Also in use in a large number of leading 
NORMAL SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, SEMINARIES, ETC. 





Specimen Pages from the Readers and Charts 
Mailed Free. «Correspondence is invited. 
EDGAR O. SILVER, General Agent, 
30 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Wma. WARE & Co., 30 Franklin St., Boston. 
BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York. 
S. A. MAXWELL & Co., 134-136 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Hiuxliey’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 








Roscee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon»s’ El mtiary I im Logic, 40 
Stewart’s Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, “xew'toux 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - 91.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar | wee Og ae 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, ei 1.50 
Crane & Brun’s French Reader, - . e ° 
Day’s vhychology, Kkthics, Esthetics, and Logic. 








o 
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| The Musical Season of 1886-7 


Has begun, and our musie-loving people are ready 
for the enjoyment of musical evenings, either in pub- 


lic or 
AT HOME. 

A glance at the following list of NEW BOOKS 
OF VOCAL MUSIC will convicce our friends 
that we are prepared (as we always have been during 
the past/forty years) to furnish musical entertainment 
FOR ALL. 
American Ballad Collection. 

54 Songs for 50 cents. By mail, 65 cents. 


American Song and Chorus Collection. 
68 Songs for 50 cents. By mail, 65 cents. 


Choice Vocal Duets. $1.00. 


Gems for Little Singers. 30 cts. 
(Capital book for the little folks.) 


Parlor Organ Galaxy. 50 cts. 


(Music for the Organ ; including a few Songs.) 


Vocal Banjoist. $1.00. 


(Songs with banjo accompaniment.) 
Piano Classics. $1.00. 


The Royal Singer. By L. O. Emerson. 
(His latest work, for Singing Schools.) 60 cts. 


Guitar at Home. $2. Beautiful Guitar 
pieces, and Songs with the accompaniment for 
the Guitar.) 
Books mailed, post free for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 
867 Broadway, New York. 


FOR BOOKS OF 
Recitations, Declamations, 
Dialogues, Charades, Plays, 


No matter by whom published, whether American or 
Foreign, and for works on Elocution, Oratory, Sing- 
ing, Acting, Vocal Defects, etc., send to poadanar- 
ters, EDGARS. WERNER, 48 University Place, N. Y. 
Circulars and other information gladly furnished. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO,, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 

Murray’s Essential Lessonsi: English, - 8 .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English,- - (90 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, +75 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botany, - . + 1.25 
Baldwin’s English Literature, 2 vols, - © 











Hart’s German U ics for students, Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, - + 1.25 

(4 Vois. ready) -60 and $1.00 Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each ° 26 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - -  .50 Harrison’s French Syntax, oe = “« 8.80 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, . 1.25 | Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, ese 
Le Duc’s Lear to Draw. lLiius. . 00| Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 





NOW READY: 


LA FRANCE.. 


Notes dun Americain, recueillies et mises en 
ordre par A. de Rougemont. 

An entertaining and instructive Reading Book for 

French Classes of the Middle grade. 12mo, cloth, 

188 pp. Sent by mail postpaid, on receipt of 90 cts, 


ress 
THE WRITERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
21 University Place, New York City. 





n . 2. 
LeMngweil’s Kngtish Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - + . « 50 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, - 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each © 65 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, . 275 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vu.8.), T5c. to $20 
Putnam’s Worid’s Progress. 4 . 8.00 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - + = 1.55 
sturtevant’s Keonomics, - -« = «= «= 4,75 
The Kiementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (15 vols.) Bach, 1.25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 

PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. | 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF | 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attentjon is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 


and 
They consist of both Bolids 


rd for accuracy an 
the lowest possible 


or catalogue an rticulars, address 





The National School of Elocution and Oratory. 





Pa. Svo, $1.50. 

CAREY’S MANUAL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. Ed- 
ited by MCKEAN. 12mo, $2.25. 

SMITH. A Manual of Political Economy. By E. 
PESHINE SMITH. 12mo, $1.25. 

WILSON. First Principles of Political Economy. 
By Prof. W. D. WILson, Cornell Univ. 12mo, $1.50. 
ty Our Catalogue of Practical and Scientific 

Books, % pages, 8vo, and our other Catalogues and 

Cirewars, the whole covering every branch of Science 

applied to the Arts, sent free of postage to any one in 

any part of the world who will furnish his address. 


MONROE'S INE W READERS, 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 
CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 


PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 








laneous works of 


any School Books you may have on hand and wish to 
dispose of. Terms submitted on receipt of list stat- 
ing condition and ll se 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH ? NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Histories and HMist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and gher Lessons in English ; 
Hiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Frankiin St., Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS BOUGHT. 


We will purchase for cash, or exchange for miscel- 
FICTION, 

POETRY, or 
TRAVEL, 





EDW. E. BABB & CO. 
578 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 





ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








German language. 
numbers, at 10 cents each, sold separately; School- 
onere (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1.25. For 
sale 


GERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for learning the 
Edition for self-instruction, in 12 


all booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of 


assau St., New 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalied Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


With Maps and many illustrations. About 225 pages 
each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 


FRANCE 
GERMANY, 


eow 





UNITED STATES, 
ENGLAND, 

IRELAND. 
LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 





School Boards and. Teachers will find this Series 
worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on 
application. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 
eow 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 





rice, Leow. A. KNOFLACH, 140 


ork. Prospectus mailed free. eow 





HORTH AND Writing thoroughly taught 
by mail or personally. . 

itu tions procured all pupils when competent, : 

end for circular, » G. CHAFFEE, Oswego, X, Y. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray St., New York, 
For Circulars and Price-lists Maury’s Geographies, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin, Venable’s Algebra, etc. 








Hclectic Educational Series. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





WHITE’S PEDAGOGY. Reavy Szpr. Isr. 
The Elements of Pedagogy. By Emerson E, Wurre, LL.D., Supt. of Cin- 


FISHER’S ESSENTIALS OF GEOG-|cinnati Public Schools. A thorough and practical discussion of the science and art of 


RAPHY should be examined by every 
Teacher in the Public Schools. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 





Dr. Sauveur’s Ed 


A Desorirrive Crrcuxar of Dr. Sauveur’s Works for the teachin g of French and 
Latin, according to his method (the natural method) will be sent free to applicants. 
A copy of any of these books will be sent to Teachers by the author on receipt of 


half the retail price. 
Address 


DR. L. SAUVEUR, 3800 Locust St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


ucational Works. 


FOR SCHOOL AND SHOP. 


Cleveland (O.) public schools, 


Designed to develop in the minds of pupils i the 
detent wctonle P dw Fad pup ‘ nh grammar and high schools a clear comprehension of 

mn ‘4 ‘ Jomstructive 
use 


Parti. 
Drawing, with 
n connection with any system of 


Illustrated, 


rawing. 
One vol., 16mo, 121 pages. 





school education. For Normal Schools, Institutes, Reading Circles, and for all 
persone interested in education. 12mo, full cloth, Mailing price, $1.17. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 


y Frank Azsory, Supt. of Drawing in the 


» Geometrical Drawing, with problems. Part 


roblems. Preceded by a chapter on “ Draughting Tools. May be 


Introduction and Sample Copy Price, 85 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 43 Zo¥a'gy* fiswcyaeianat» © 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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A LOD SO IS IRIE. AN OU a RN A ST OT nN 
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